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Courtesy Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Five high school bos who competed for the honor of representing Virginia in 


the National Edison Scholarship contest. 


Top row, left to right: William Frank 


Richmond, Jr., Coeburn, Wise county; Gerald Velente Littig, Richmond; Raymond 
Dillon, Roanoke; Harold Beamer, Pulaski; Julius Halfern, Norfolk. William Frank 
Richmond, Jr., won first honor and Gerald Velente Littig was awarded position as 
alternate State representative to compete with other boys from 48 States and District 


of Columbia in a final contest. 
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fiose IO years 
will be a s@nt 
a privilege~ 


EN years of school attendance 

will influence or form the pos- 
ture habits of a lifetime. With compul- 
sory education, posture principles and com- 
fort in seating should be considered. 


Good posture promotes good health. Cor- 
rect seating is essential to good posture. 
Research and investigation by specialists in 
seating posture and schoolroom practice have 
fixed certain principles governing posture. 


Have you any seating in your school 


Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 101 

—An old time favorite in type, bet belt 

according to modern principles of 

lence. A good all purpose desk “2 

arranged in sizes providing Ser varying 
ages and heights of pupils. 


School seating should be—can be—con- 
structed and proportioned in accord with 
accepted posture principles. ‘‘American” 


like this? Can a child make real progress 
love his work under such conditions? 
Circulation retarded, eyes strained, all 
mise ge go health and hygiene violated 
——is it economy to use such seating? 
This is @ photograph of a school in a 
prosperous community. 


steel school seats are so built. 


The facts are available. Investigate. Be- 
come informed that you may distinguish be- 
tween seating truths and selling propaganda. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
‘Branches in All 


Chicago, Illinois 
Pringipal Cities 


Universal Desk No. 134—Two boys of 

the same age. in the same class. A few 

movements of an adjustment wrench, 

and both were seated.comtortably and 

without danger of developing incorrect 

pre Such furniture contributes 
school efficiency. 


Steel Adjustable Desk and Chair, Pedes 
tal type, No. 104—Where fixed desks 
(permanently placed) are preferred or 
best suited to the work, this popular 
adjustable type meets all principles of 
correct sizing and posture, 


American products are distributed nationally by accred- 
ited warehousing distributors on a One-Price Policy. 








FREE-A% 02! of the following pamphlets availableto 4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Classroom. 10—Scolioeis aod School Seating—A Study 
school officials and teachers interested in posture $—Uses and Limitations of Movable School in Arm Res 

and seating. They constitute conclusions reached by a seating 3 | Seating 

authority, De. Henry 1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. | 7 6—The Buying of School Equipment. 

Eastman Bennett, fol- 2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- 7—A Study in School Scorage and Seating. 
lowing exhaustive ‘oom 8—Hygiene of the Seat 

research and study. 3—School Seats Too High. 9—School Posturein Retatioato Visceral Organs. 


1 teks Handedness 

12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 
i 3—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
14—Grade Distribution of School Desk Sizes. 
1$—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and Abuse. 
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Addresses Delivered at the Dedication of the Preventorium, 


University of Virginia, June 22, 1929 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY DR. CHARLES G. MAPHIS, DEAN, 
SUMMER QUARTER, UNIVERSITY, IN PRESIDING 


We have met this afternoon to dedicate a 
unique institution, the only one of its kind in 
this country—The Ennion G. Williams Preven- 
torium for Teachers at the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital. It is a direct growth and result 
of the establishment of a teachers’ pavilion at 
the Catawba Sanatorium for tubercular patients 
established in 1912 jointly by the State Teachers 
Association and the State of Virginia. 

| am very happy to have had a part as chair- 
man of the committee of the State Teachers 
Association in establishing this pioneer institu- 
tion at Catawba, and although I have had no 
active participation in the efforts of establishing 
the Preventorium, it has received the active sup- 
port of President Alderman, the officers of the 
Medical School and Dr. W. R. Smithey, who 
of the first committee of the 


was chairman 


Teachers Association which had charge of the 
movement. 

It is entirely appropriate that this institution 
should be named in honor of Dr. Ennion G. 
Williams, probably the oldest head of a State 
Health Department from point of service in 
this country and certainly of the leaders in a 
modern movement of preventive medicine. 

His services to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
The number of 
lives saved, the amount of suffering and distress 


cannot be estimated in dollars. 


prevented and the economic saving to the State 
by the prevention of incapacity from disease and 
loss from premature death make his services to 
the State of incalculable value. 

It is an honor and a great pleasure to have 
him with us this afternoon to participate in these 
dedicatory exercises and I take pleasure in pre- 
senting him to this audience. 


ADDRESS BY DR. ENNION G. WILLIAMS, State Health Commissioner 


| am glad to be here today taking part in the 
ceremonies which mark the beginning of this 
That it will realize the fond- 
est hopes of those who have projected it and 
brought it to this initial state of development 
is my sincere belief. It should, and I believe it 
will, serve the great purpose for which it has 


great experiment. 


been designed; and I sincerely congratulate 
those whose labors have made it possible. 
Before touching even briefly on the practical 
use of the Preventorium and the advantages to 
accrue from it, I feel that I should say some- 
thing about the spirit of the medical profession 
represented here by the physicians in charge of 
the hospital at the University of Virginia. This 


is an innovation. I have never before heard of 
a department of a State government, medical or 
otherwise, offering on such a large scale benevo- 
lent service to the staff of another department. 
It is almost as if the State itself were providing 
care for those connected with the department of 
This development has gone far be- 
When the teach- 
ers’ committee suggested the creation of greater 
facilities at Catawba, I urged prevention rather 
than cure and the creation of a tuberculosis pre- 
ventorium. The generosity of the University doc- 


education. 
yond my original suggestion. 


tors has given you general medical and surgical 
attention in addition to scientific, preventive care. 
The use of this Preventorium is, as I under- 
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stand it, not limited to any single class within 
the teaching force. The teacher latest employed 
for primary grade service can claim entrance 
here no less than the principal of a grade high 
school, or a division superintendent, or even the 
superintendent of public instruction. The mar- 
vel of this benevolence lies in the fact that under 
such a construction there will be men giving 
medical and surgical attention to other men and 
women, giving it free, although they, the doc- 
tors, are each receiving an annual compensation 
which may be considerably less than that re- 
ceived by the patients whom they are serving 
without pay. 

It is not only the health officer or the health 
worker of today who sees and recognizes and 
lauds the advantages of prevention. The wide- 
spread growth of public health work, its almost 
world-wide extension during the last twenty 
years, has been one of the outstanding marvels 
of the time. Presidential candidates and guber- 
natorial aspirants make public health activities 
planks in their platforms. Public men no longer 
feel that it is safe to oppose measures for the 
protection of the health of the people; preven- 
tion rather than cure is the trend of the times. 
One of the curious phenomena related to this 
subject is that lay organizations and lay news- 
papers or magazines are really taking the lead 
in demanding extension of health work beyond 
the judgment of some of those engaged in it, 
some of those who have devoted their lives to 
this work. 

Sometime ago I was reading a carefully pre- 
pared statement issued by one of the great in- 
surance companies. This company had spent 
for public health effort more than $13,000,000 
over a comparatively short term of years, and a 
table of comparison between the average death 
rate for the general population and the average 
death rate for the company’s policy holders 
showed that this expenditure had netted the 
company a saving of nearly $75,000,000 in 
amounts paid out for policies. That is good 
business ; and if it is good business for the in- 
surance companies, it is good business for the 
government. 

Another article, which is also illuminating, re- 
cently appeared in the editorial columns of a 
great New York newspaper. The editor was 
commenting on the survev recently conducted 


in New York for the purpose of determining 
what was being paid to prevent disease in the 
metropolis and what was being paid to cure dis- 
ease. ‘This survey showed that public health 
work in New York City was costing about $6,- 
000,000 a year and that curative work was cost- 
ing about $150,000,000 a year, and the editor 
asked, “What would cure cost if this $6,000,000 
were withdrawn?” To illustrate the pertinence 
of this question, the editor went on to say that 
far more money was being spent in the borough 
of Manhattan than in the four other boroughs 
combined, although that little island which used 
to be New York City has just about one-third 
of the total population of the five boroughs. 
Nevertheless the value of this health work was 
clearly demonstrated because in that congested 
district of more than 2,000,000 within the limits 
of the small area which stretches from the Bat- 
tery to the Harlem River—in this congested 
area where disease has the best opportunity of 
spreading, where more people live within one 
square mile than live in any one Virginia city 
except Richmond or Norfolk—in that densely 
populated area, the sickness rate and the death 
rate were lower than for any of the New York 
boroughs and among the lowest for all Ameri- 
can cities. 

I shall not continue on this line but shall con- 
fine my few remaining minutes to specific men- 
tion of your Preventorium. Under the law of 
our State, the health commissioner must approve 
pensions for teachers, he must certify that the 
physical condition of the teacher is such that 
she is unable to teach and that further continu- 
ance in work would be prejudicial to the health 
of the applicant. When such applications come 
from the comparatively young and middle aged, 
they sadden one who knows that those break- 
downs would not have occurred if the first symp- 
toms had been recognized and prompt remedial 
measures applied; and so it was that I urged 
your committee some years ago to consider the 
establishment of a Preventorium rather than to 
work for the extension of the teachers’ pavilion 
at Catawba. The Preventorium will not only 
make it less necessary to supply sanatorium 
treatment for the teachers of Virginia, but it 
will, if properly utilized, add months or years 
of usefulness to those whose physical troubles 
mav thus be avoided or remedied. 
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The further step in public health work will 
have to be some effort at greater benefit for the 
middle aged and the old. Just how this work is 
to be accomplished no one can now say defi- 
nitely, but public health workers all over the 
land are endeavoring to instil into the minds of 
the people the necessity for periodic physical 
examinations and an occasional overhauling in 
order to keep the body fit for its work and to 
delay old age as long as possible. 

This service is yours for the asking. It is 
offered here by this great benevolent action on 
the part of the medical faculty of the University 
of Virginia. It is something which will never 
be offered in all probability to the people as a 
whole, for the State is not inclined to infringe 


ADDRESS BY DR. J. C. FLIPPIN, 


On behalf of President Alderman and the 
faculty of medicine, it gives me great pleasure on 
this occasion and before this audience to make 
acknowledgment of an added bond of union be- 
tween the teachers of Virginia and our State 
University. We are particularly gratified that 
the institution you have established here, the 
formal opening of which we celebrate this even- 
ing, comes as a new avenue by which the Uni- 
versity Hospital and its staff can render wider 
service to a group of citizens so important and so 
essential to the life and progress of the State. 

The meeting this evening may be thought of as 
marking the first milestone in the history of the 
Preventorium. During the past four or five years 
the officers of your Association have put them- 
selves to the task of outlining the general purpose 
of the Preventorium and of raising the necessary 
funds for its establishment. I suspect this task 
has not always been an easy one and there have 
doubtless been periods of delay and_ possibly 
hours of discouragement. 

Now, with this financial problem largely settled 
and the Preventorium ready to function, the 
burden shifts in large part to the administration 
and clinical staff of the University Hospital. On 
behalf of my colleagues I desire to say that this 
responsibility is accepted in no light fashion as 
we are fully aware that the success or lack of suc- 
cess of the undertaking is largely dependent upon 
the way in which the Preventorium will be con- 
ducted. Speaking for my associates, I pledge you 


Dean, 


upon or to usurp any rights of the medical pro- 
fession; but this institution gives to the teach- 
ers of Virginia, to those connected with the De- 
partment of Education, gives to them in this 
beautifully appointed and splendidly situated 
place, at the bare per diem cost of maintaining 
the rooms, such services as are usually avail- 
able only to the financially independent. I con- 
gratulate you teachers upon having achieved 
this great object, of having started it on its road 
to a useful and most valuable future, and I de- 
sire to express sincere praise to the medical staff 
of this hospital for the generosity, the altruism 
and the benevolence which they are evincing to- 
wards members of that valuable and patriotic 
profession—teaching. 


Medical Department, University 


their willing service and their best efforts. In 
many ways the whole idea of the Preventorium is 
a new one and it is quite possible that it may raise 
problems of which we are not just now aware. 
Those entering the institution may expect to re- 
ceive that standard of service usually rendered 
by a modern well equipped hospital. As you 
know, medical science has made wonderful ad- 
vances in the past several decades, but remember 
there are still many unsolved problems in dealing 
with human beings and with human disease. 

We would like to be viewed, if you please, 
with patience and with a charitable eye, as we 
unfortunately have no panacea, no shrine of 
Aesculapius and not even a Fountain of Youth. 
As the officers of the University to a large extent 
have been responsible for the general arrange- 
ment and physical appearance of the Preven- 
torium, I venture the hope that you will think it 
suited to its purposes, pleasing to the eye and 
generally in good taste. 

As a last word let me say that as important 
and essential as they are, laboratories and operat- 
ing rooms and X-ray plants and even the scientific 
skill of the physicians do not constitute all that 
those seeking advice in an institution wish to 
receive and should receive. It is my earnest hope 
and prayer that now and throughout its existence 
those coming to The Ennion G. Williams Pre- 
ventorium will find themselves in an atmosphere 
of cordiality, of hopefulness, of kindliness, and 
of human sympathy. 











About five years ago the teachers of Virginia 
began a campaign looking toward the establish- 
ment of a hospital for teachers. Certain leaders 
of the Virginia Education Association directed 
their efforts to the proposition of interesting the 
members of the Association in this project. The 
result of those efforts stands today as a memo- 
rial to the work of those leaders. 

The teachers of the State have something of 
which they may well be proud. This experi- 
ment in welfare work is more than an attempt 
of the teachers to do something for themselves. 
It is an expression of their unity of purpose and 
their ability to translate that unity into definite 
accomplishment. 

During the past spring, press reports carried 
an account of the opening of this experiment for 


the reception of teachers. During the past few 
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ADDRESS BY ROBERT W. HOUSE, President, Virginia Education Association 


days it has been my privilege to visit it and 
see it in actual operation. Those who have taken 
advantage of its services are unanimous in their 
praise of it in all of its phases. We are all 
deeply indebted to Dr. Hornsby, Dr. Flippen, 
Dr. Alderman, and to all who have helped so 
much to make this a success. 

We have just heard from the other speakers 
something of the services the Preventorium is 
rendering and proposes to render to the teach- 
ers of Virginia. I, therefore, representing off- 
cially the body of teachers in this State whose 
contributions made possible this institution, do 
christen it The Ennion G. Williams Prevento- 
rium for Teachers and dedicate it to the preven- 
tion and alleviation of human suffering forever 


among our fellow teachers. 


ADDRESS BY C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary, 


Representing Fred M. Alexander, Chairman, Preventorium Committee 


It is of no small significance that the group of 
public school teachers in the State of Virginia 
conceived the idea of what we now know as the 
Preventorium and it was no small accomplish- 
ment to bring it to such a successful consum- 
mation. Through the years under the wisdom 
and thoughtfulness of their representative ofh- 
cials in the Virginia Education Association step 
by step the whole details of the scheme were 
worked out, namely, a suitable location for the 
institution, a satisfactory contract with the Uni- 
versity authorities, the construction of the build- 
ing and the furnishing of the rooms, and a sat- 
isfactory basis of co-operation with the hospital 
authorities for the kind of service that seemed 
most needed and best for the teachers of Vir- 
All this took several years of thoughtful 
consideration and an immense amount of work 
on the part of the officials of the State Asso- 


ginia., 


ciation. 

Finally, within the last few months, we have 
had the pleasure of seeing the results of all this 
planning realized and the hospital opened to 
the teachers of Virginia. The headquarters of- 
fice in Richmond, which has charge of certify- 
ing to the eligibility of teachers, has received 
almost daily since it was opened applications for 





admission to the Preventorium and about 60 
have been certified as eligible. 

The Preventorium committee has set up as a 
basis for admitting teachers to the Preventorium 
two specific regulations, first, that a teacher be 
an active member of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, and, second, that a contribution of 
$4.00 be made to the Preventorium Fund. The 
teachers of Virginia and the Virginia Education 
Association officials are to be congratulated 
upon the realization and completion of this in- 
stitution representing such a worthy cause. 

The Preventorium committee has formally ex- 
pressed its appreciation to the board of visitors, 
to Dr. Alderman, and to the hospital officials 
for the valuable assistance they have rendered 
in working out the details of a system of co- 
operation for the welfare of the teachers of the 
State. 
nals of medical and hospital practice and we 


The Preventorium is unique in the an- 


are proud that Virginia teachers were the first 
to conceive such an institution and bring it to a 
successful consummation. 

A bronze tablet has been placed on the wall 
of the corridor leading to the entrance of the 
and carries 


Preventorium the following in- 


scription : 
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The Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for 
Teachers 


I:rected by the Virginia Education Association 
Committee in Charge 
Fred M. Alexander, Chairman 
D. E. McQuilkin Lulu D. Metz 
EK. A. Painter J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
William R. Smithey R. C. Haydon 


Robert W. House, President 
Jessie P. Haynes, Treasurer 


Cornelius J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary 
Opened March 4, 1929. Dedicated June 22, 1929. 


The Preventorium has passed the experimen- 
tal stage and is now an actual functioning insti- 
tution in rendering the most modern hospital 
service to the teachers and school people of Vir- 
ginia at a cost within their ability to pay. 





Vitalizing the Teaching of Shorthand 


By PHRONSIE I. MARSH, Lynchburg 


HORTHAND, while one of the most cul- 
tural, disciplinary, and practical subjects 
in the commercial field, possibly is neg- 

lected more than any other subject so far as 
teaching procedure goes. Though new teaching 
methods in this field have been developed, we 
have been reluctant to accept them. The meth- 
ods used a great deal today are carry-overs from 
the private commercial schools, which schools 
grew out of the need for commercially trained 
people. The teachers themselves in these schools 
knew little or nothing about the learning pro- 
cesses in commercial subjects, having been re- 
cruited from the business world. Neither had 
the best methods of presentation been tested in 
educational laboratories. Yet we cling tena- 
ciously to many of these old methods of presen- 
Why? 


follow the Line of 


tation. Probably because we desire to 
least resistance, we do the 
easier thing; we stay in the beaten track rather 
than fearlessly blaze new trials. 

The teaching of shorthand offers tremendous 
possibilities, since very little has been done from 
a research standpoint. There is so much to do, 
and we could do a great deal in our own class- 
rooms, because, after all, the responsibility for 
the improvement of instruction rests upon the 
classroom teacher, 

Success in shorthand teaching is bound very 
Schol- 
arship and training, of course, are vital factors 


closely to the personality of the teacher. 


and have an indelible influence upon the charac- 
ter and personality. We, as teachers, should 


show sincerity of approach, enthusiasm, leader- 


ship, ability to do the things we ask our students 





to do—and more; and we should respect every 
opinion and idea coming from our pupils, be- 
cause these individuals who are under our lead- 
ership today are the self-same individuals who 
may help guide the destiny of America from an 
industrial and commercial viewpoint tomorrow. 
In short, they lead us by the ideas, the inspira- 
tions, and visions by which we have tried to 
We lend 


our minds to them so that they in turn may give 


lead them into a newer and fuller life. 
them back to us with interest. We must realize 
to the fullest extent that around business activi- 
ties gravitates the organized life of society. 

The development of skill should be the out- 
standing objective in training skilled workers. 
The major part of the time in the classroom 
should be devoted to drill in the reading and 
writing of shorthand, regardles of whether it is 
beginning or advanced shorthand. 

Though accuracy in the performance of a 
given task is most essential, we should not for- 
get the speed-development phase of our teach- 
ing. The development of speed should begin 
the very first day pupils begin learning short- 
hand. Penmanship drills are an aid in helping 
Not un- 
til we see the necessity of injecting into the 


the student to make a quick get-away. 


teaching of beginning shorthand simple dicta- 
tion material, which will keep the pupils alert 
and observant all the time, shall we be able to 
reach a solution of the transcribing problem. If 
we are training pupils for occupational efficiency, 
we should train them to interpret their notes 
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wisely and with good judgment, and we can ac- 
complish this only by having our pupils prac- 
tice writing shorthand and transcribing it. 
Naturally, we face a new problem when we 
require written transcripts of beginning short- 
hand pupils, because this work involves the cor- 
relation of shorthand and typewriting. If the 
course is arranged in such a manner as to insure 
the pursuit of typewriting several months or a 


year before the study of shorthand is begun, this 


correlation is much easier. Shorthand teachers 
and typewriting teachers should work together 
on improvement of the transcribed material ; that 
is, the pupils should be responsible to both the 
typewriting and shorthand teachers for the fin- 
ished product. The typewriting teacher should 
grade the material from the typewriting view- 
point, considering intensity of stroke, arrange- 
ment, etc., while the shorthand teacher should 
consider the length of the dictated material, syl- 
labic intensity, and the stenographic or tran- 
scription speed as well as dictation speed. At 
least fifteen minutes of the typewriting period 
should be set aside for transcribing purposes. 

It is far more difficult to interpret dictation in 
terms of the written page than it is to read 
merely from notes. The pupils face the prob- 
lem of using conventional forms in writing 
something which they know little about. In 
truth, they are writing a new language. Short- 
hand should have the same fascination that a 
knowledge of “Pig Latin” has for the pupils in 
the lower grades. If we as teachers can develop 
this fascination by our own enthusiasm, then we 
have done much in the clinching of our original 
aim—to interest. 

Again, in order to raise the tone of our short- 
hand teaching, the classroom must reflect the 
spirit of the business office. We should do 
everything we can to simulate actual business 
conditions. One of the finest ways to do this 
is to dictate letters of our own composition, that 
is, letters dealing with this thing and that thing 
of everyday life. Magazines filled with adver- 
tisements often give one ideas as to what to dic- 
ate. Then, too, pupils like to give suggestions. 
They usually like letters and articles which ap- 
peal to the best qualities in them. We must not 
overlook the part the emotional life plays in the 


development of individual pupils. 


Pupils should be trained to detect errors in 
their work and correct them; therefore, we 
should give dictation containing intentional er- 
rors in grammar, sentence structure, and word 
usage. It is expected that stenographers will 
correct outstanding errors without doing away 
with the dictator’s style altogether. 

When a stenographer can take the crude ideas 
given her by the busy business man and pro- 
duce from them a well-written letter or article, 
expressed in clear and forceful English, she real- 
izes her knowledge of the “mother tongue” is a 
most valuable asset. Pupils should, therefore, 
be encouraged to put forth their best efforts in 
their English work. 

Material should not be dictated at an even 
rhythmic pace with short pauses where there is 
a break or pause in the thought, and long pauses 
where sentences end. Instead, we should make 
our dictation erratic, because there are very few 
business men who have their material so well 
organized that they can dictate without some 
hesitancy. Those of us who have worked in 
business offices know that there are few busi- 
ness men who dictate at the rate of more than 
eighty words a minute. The average dictation 
is around sixty words a minute. 

Mr. Matthew A. Moosbrugger of the National 
City Bank of New York City says of perfect 
dictation in his article in the March 1927 issue 
of the American Shorthand Teacher, “Sending 
students with this type of instruction into the 
business world is like putting hothouse plants 
into a forest where a great storm is raging.” 

What we really need is a “Business Labora- 
tory” course where true business conditions are 
simulated as closely as possible. We must en- 
deavor ‘to give our pupils actual experience in 
the performance of tasks which will confront 
them in the business world. The time may come 
when we shall have a business laboratory course 
such as would be conducive to the most thor- 
ough training in accordance with the most up- 
to-date educational principles. We should not 
wait, however, but help to solve the problem 
now by utilizing the transcription period to a 
good advantage from a business standpoint by 
interrupting various pupils each day in the midst 
of their transcription work and dictating letters, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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How the Virginia State Library Can Serve the People of Virginia 


By H. R. McILWAINE, State Librarian 


. 


HE Virginia State Library had its begin- 
ning in colonial days. Very early the 
Council of colonial Virginia secured books 
to enable it to perform more efficiently its vari- 
ous functions. There are in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Council many references to 
the purchase of books for the Council’s library 
and there are today in the Virginia State Li- 
brary several of these old books. The Council, 
shorn of most of its powers, was one of the 
agencies of government retained by the State 
Constitution of 1776. There is at least one in- 
stance in the Revolutionary War of the acquisi- 
tion of books by it. Early in 1781, when Greene 
was being driven across North Carolina by 
Cornwallis and when the British were also oper- 
ating in the eastern part of Virginia, at a time 
when the fortunes of the patriots were at the 
lowest ebb, Thomas Jefferson, governor of the 
State, seeing in “The Virginia Gazette” an ad- 
vertisement of the sale of a set of the great 
French Encyclopédie by a gentleman in Alexan- 
dria, prevailed on his Council to allow him to 
buy this set of books, forty-five volumes alto- 
vether. They are at present in the State Library. 
Jefferson was on a committee of revision of 
the laws appointed to codify the old laws of 
Virginia and to suggest new laws to suit the 
new conditions. One of the bills drawn by him 
was for the establishment of a State library. 
The majority of the members of the legislature, 
however, did not think that there was money 
enough in the treasury to justify an expenditure 
for this purpose. This measure had to wait. 
[Lowever, in 1823 a law was passed which did 
result in the formation of a library. This law 
was not a library law, pure and simple, but it 
had for one of its objects the encouragement 
of the publication of Hening’s “Statutes at 
Large of Virginia.” In order that this work 
might be carried through, the law appropriated 
a sufficient amount to secure for the State a cer- 
tain number of copies which were to be sold 
by the State and the proceeds converted into a 
fund with which to purchase books for a State 
Later on, all money derived from the 
sale of any State publication was added to this 


library. 


fund, and this method of securing money with 
which to buy books for the State library con- 
tinued up to 1920. Salaries of the one or two 
employees of the library were provided for by 
appropriation, but money coming from the sale 
of State publications was used for the purchase 
of books and to defray necessary running ex- 
penses. Since the budget law of the State has been 
in operation (1920), the library has been main- 
tained by direct appropriations and the money 
coming from the sale of State publications has 
gone into the general treasury of the State. 

At first the secretary of the Council of Vir- 
ginia was the librarian. Then the secretary of 
the Commonwealth became the librarian, who, 
soon, of course, had to delegate the actual oper- 
ation of the library to an assistant, who in 
course of time got to be called the State librarian. 

According to the present constitution of Vir- 
ginia, however, framed by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902, the miscellaneous library of 
the State was put under the control of a library 
board, and the law library was put under the 
control of the Supreme Court of the State. The 
library board consists of five members appoint- 
ed, one each year, by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This library board appoints the libra- 
rian and his assistants, all of whom hold office 
“during the pleasure of the board” which is, in 
effect, during good behavior. The control of the 
library by a non-partisan board has had the ef- 
fect of making positions in the library more per- 
manent and of securing for these positions per- 
sons experienced in library work. 

The board since securing control of the library 
has granted to ever increasing numbers the priv- 
ilege of borrowing books for home use so that 
now any teacher in the State and any minister 
in the State may borrow books on his or her 
own responsibility, and any other persons, over 
eighteen years of age, properly introduced by 
some person connected with the State govern- 
ment or by the mayor of some city or town in 
the State, may also borrow books for home use. 
Every person connected with the State govern- 
ment may borrow books on his own responsibil- 
itv. Young people still in school are not allowed 
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to borrow books direct but they may borrow 
them through the librarians of the institutions 
with which they are connected, or they may get 
their teachers or parents to borrow for them. 
It is possible now, in fact, for every person in 
the State who is willing to go to a certain 
amount of trouble to books. These 
books—there are more than 200,000 in the li- 
increasing numbers, 


borrow 


are being lent in 





brary 
though not as extensively as they should be. 

The Congress of the United States passed a 
law a year ago reducing the postal rates on 
books sent by a public library to a borrower 
and returned by the borrower to the public li- 
brary. According to this law a book weighing 
a pound may be sent by the State Library to 
any part of the State of Virginia for three cents 
and returned at the same rate. Each additional 
pound requires an additional cent in postage. 
This makes the use of the library inexpensive. 

The books may be kept out for two weeks, 
with the privilege of renewal for an additional 
period of two weeks, if no one has asked for 
the books in question during the first two weeks. 
Of course, persons at a distance are at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with persons in the 
neighborhood of the library because they do not 
know what books are in the library. They can 
only write at a venture for a title that they have 
in mind. Sometimes the book is in the library 
and sometimes not. They may, too, write for 
books on any subject, leaving the choice to the 
library assistants, but in this case it sometimes 
happens that a book may be sent which the bor- 
rower has already read. In order to obviate this 
difficulty as much as possible, the library staff is 
prepared to make out lists of twelve or fifteen 
good books on any subject in which a reader 
may be interested and from this list intelligent 
selection may be made. The library is doing 
good work in supplying a few books to persons 
living away from Richmond, but it can by no 
means take the place of a local library. 

Every community in the State ought to have 
its own local library within walking or riding 
distance of every person in that community to 
which he or she may conveniently go and select 
books. The community in this case should be 
an entire county. That is, the county should be 
made the unit of library administration just as 


the county has been made the unit of school ad- 


ministration. Any county would ordinarily be 
large enough and wealthy enough to maintain 
a public library, whereas a smaller unit would 
not be. Experience has been had in other States 
in all forms of public libraries and the county 
library has been found to be more economical 
and satisfactory than any other. Of course, 
the management of a county library is just the 
same as the management of a city library. Each 
has branch libraries and library stations and ex- 
pert persons to administer the institution. 

In the course of a few years it is probable that 
there will be a county library in nearly every 
county in Virginia. The people are being edu- 
cated in various ways as to the advisability— 
in fact, necessity—of their being established. 
However, in the meanwhile, it will be one of the 
functions of the Virginia State Library to sup- 
ply books to borrowers throughout the State. 

In addition to the central collection of books, 
which may be borrowed by individual borrow- 
State 
library extension department. This department 
has under its control about 10,000 books which 


ers, the Library has what is called a 


it sends out in collections of from twenty five 
to fifty books to library associations throughout 
the State. 
up of five or more persons who agree to follow 


These library associations are made 


the rules of the library as to caring for and 
returning these books. A collection is allowed 
to remain at a library station for six or eight 
months. Then that collection is exchanged for 
another. The collections are called traveling 
libraries, and they go around from one section 
of the State to another until finally the books in 
them are worn out and have to be replaced 
The books are doing a great service in supply- 
ing ina meager way the book needs of com- 
munities which otherwise would have few or 
no books and they excite a desire on the part 
of small communities to establish libraries of 
their own. These traveling libraries will be used 
in increasing numbers until the time comes when 
the communities establish libraries of their own. 

The Virginia State Library has also a depart- 
ment of archives, a photostat department, but 
space does not allow a description of these in 
the present article, the special aim of which 
has been to acquaint the teachers of the State 
with the ways in which the library may be of 


use to them. 
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An Analysis of Illiteracy in Virginia 
THE STATE’S STANDING EXAMINED 
By VIRGINIUS DABNEY, in Times-Dispatch, May 5, 1929 


The Virginia Record on Illiteracy 

|. LITERACY in Virginia has been substan- 
tially reduced since 1920. Such remarkable 
strides were made in this direction between 
1920 and 1925 that the number of illiterates in the 
Qld Dominion between 10 and 20 years of age 
as cut exactly in half, the reduction being trom 
28,456 to 14,072. While no census has been 
taken in the State since 1925, the authorities of 
the State Department of Education say that an- 
other marked reduction has been effected in the 
that the 
number of illiterates has been cut in half again. 


past four years. Indeed it may be 
The Compulsory Education Law is being more 
stringently enforced than ever before, and the 
1928 


General Assembly raised the minimum 


school term to seven months. The average for 
the State is now in excess of eight months. 

It will be impossible to say definitely whether 
these gratifying improvements have resulted in 
hettering Virginia’s standing among the States 
with respect to illiteracy until the decennial cen- 
It seems reasonable to 
While it is highly 

other Common- 


sus is taken next year. 
assume, however, that it has. 
that a 
wealths also have brought about substantial re- 


probable number of 
duetions in the number of illiterates within their 
borders, it is hardly likely that all of them have 
Thus it appears that Virginia’s stand- 
ing will almost certainly be better in 1930 than 
it was in 1920. 

Virginia counties with high percentages of 


done so. 


negroes or of mountaineers have the most illit- 
erates. [suchanan county, which has no negroes 
hut a great many mountaineers, had the highest 
percentage of illiteracy in the State in 1920. 
More than one in every four persons in that 
county over 10 years old were unable to read 
or write, the exact figure being 27.5 per cent. 
with 


three counties are _Brunswick, 


24.7; Greensville, with 24.2, and Dinwiddie, with 


The next 


24.0, all of which have heavy negro populations. 
Arlington makes the best showing with 3.8, 
followed by Fairfax with 4.3; Frederick with 
4.6, and Alleghany with 5.2. 


These figures are based on the number of illit- 
erates in each county 10 years of age and over 
in 1920. 


1925 gives the number between 10 and 20 years 


The school census taken in Virginia in 
of age. The table printed below shows the 1920 
rank of the counties of the State, based on the 
percentage of illiterates 10 years of age and 
over within the borders of each, together with 
the actual number of illiterates between 10 and 
20 years of age in 1920 compared with the num- 
ber in 1925, thus showing the reduction, if any, 
effected during the five-year period. 

An examination of this tabulation will show 
that many of the counties with very high per- 
centages of illiteracy in 1920 succeeded in bring- 
ing about marked improvements during the suc- 
ceeding five years. The actual number of illit- 
erates between 10 and 20 years old was reduced 
in eighty eight counties between 1920 and 1925, 
the only counties showing an increase for the 
period being Greensville, Halifax, Isle of Wight, 
Hanover, Madison, Louisa, Campbell, Culpeper, 
Fauquier, Clarke, Albemarle and Floyd. 


County Percentages 

It should be borne in mind that in the fore- 
going table the percentage figure applies to illit- 
erates 10 years old and over, whereas the two 
follow it reference to the 
number of illiterates between 10 and 20 years 
old in each county in 1920 as compared with 
1925. The table follows: 


totals which have 


Buchanan county, 27.5 per cent of entire pop- 
ulation over 10 years old illiterate in 1920, and 
actual number of illiterates between 10 and 20 
vears reduced from 969 in 1920 to 415 in 1925; 
srunswick, 24.7 per cent, reduced from 482 to 
297; Greensville, 24.2, increased from 298 to 
479; Dinwiddie, 24.0, reduced from 298 to 38: 
Greene, 24.0, from 239 to 236; Rappahannock, 
22.1, from 321 to 93; Sussex, 22.0, from 462 
to 162; Southampton, 21.8, from 664 to 271; 
Cumberland, 21.5, from 302 to 53; Westmore- 
land, 21.1, from 108 to 66; Buckingham, 21.0, 
from 439 to 70; Richmond, 19.6, from 177 to 
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89; New Kent, 18.8, from 143 to 25; Accomac, 
18.2, from 457 to 326; Goochland, 17.9, from 327 
to 82; Mecklenburg, 17.8, from 713 to 235. 

Powhatan, 17.8, from 199 to 73; Charles City, 
17.7, from 40 to 12; Pittsylvania, 17.7, from 
1,769 to 1,729; King George, 17.5, from 57 to 
22; Nansemond, 17.5, from 1,059 to 30; Middle- 
sex, 16.9, from 124 to 40; Halifax, 16.8, in- 
creased from 672 to 734; Amherst, 16.3, from 
613 to 273; Henry, 16.2, from 358 to 85; Lan- 
caster, 16.1, from 158 to 60; Surry, 15.7, from 
132 to 53; Russell, 15.5, from 605 to 280; Isle 
of Wight, 15.3, increased from 189 to 198; King 
William, 15.3, from 257 to 63; Prince Edward, 
15.2, from 424 to 52. 

Essex, 15.1, from 216 to 56; Northampton, 
15.1, from 522 to 126; Caroline, 14.8, from 272 
to 196; Gloucester, 14.5, from 117 to 30; Frank- 
lin, 14.2, from 442 to 329; Lunenburg, 13.9, 
from 201 to 30; York, 13.9, from 215 to 8; 
Northumberland, 13.8, from 83 to 56; Dicken- 
son, 13.5, from 316 to 168; Hanover, 13.5, in- 
creased from 86 to 219; Lee, 13.5, from 548 to 
319; Madison, 13.3, increased from 27 to 84; 
Amelia, 13.1, from 18 to 11; King and Queen, 
13.1, from 157 to 20; Stafford, 13.1, from 120 
to 72. 

Louisa, 13.0, increased from 218 to 229; Wise, 
12.9, from 1,191 to 134; Wythe, 12.6, from 172 
to 53; Fluvanna, 12.5, from 92 to 33; Giles, 12.5, 
from 269 to 82; Carroll, 12.4, from 331 to 183; 
Princess Anne, 12.3, from 87 to 43; Page, 12.2, 
from 355 to 243; Patrick, 12.2, from 388 to 177; 
Nelson, 11.9, from 311 to 59; Tazewell, 11.9, 
from 191 to 125: Bedford, 11.6, from 335 to 
257; Chesterfield, 11.5, from 270 to 59; Wash- 
ington, 11.5, from 308 to 292. 

Scott, 11.3, from 217 to 127 ; Smyth, ‘4.3. 
from 495 to 76; James City, 11.1, from 130 to 
8; Campbell, 11.0, increased from 75 to 290; 
Montgomery, 11.0, from 201 to 119; Botetourt, 
10.8, from 319 to 73; Orange, 10.7, from 408 to 
124; Nottoway, 10.5, from 136 to 59; Charlotte, 
10.3, from 223 to 202; Culpeper, 10.1, increased 
from 72 to 84; Spotsylvania, 10.1, from 129 to 
20; Prince George, 9.9, from 148 to 34; Pulaski, 
9.9, from 317 to 121; Fauquier, 9.8, increased 
from 341 to 596: Norfolk, 9.8, from 155 to 74; 
Clarke, 9.7, increased from 31 to 95; Rock- 
bridge, 9.5 (no figures available) ; Albemarle, 
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9.4, increased from 194 to 251; Appomattox, 
9.4, from 80 to 53. 

Warren, 9.3, from 76 to 8. Floyd, 9.1, in- 
creased from 28 to 47; Grayson, 8.5, from 108 
to 63; Roanoke, 8.1, from 86 to 40; Henrico, 7.9, 
from 196 to 26; Augusta, 7.8, from 226 to 108; 
Craig, 7.6, from 37 to 4; Prince William, 7.6, 
from 83 to 10; Rockingham, 7.2, from 344 to 
113; Warwick, 6.9, from 8 to 5; Mathews, 6.6, 
from 285 to 66; Elizabeth City, 6.4, from 63 
to 8; Highland, 6.2, from 21 to 6; Bland, 6.1, 
from 48 to 3; Loudoun, 6.0, from 36 to 30; 
Bath, 5.8, from 76 to 27; Shenandeali. 5.7, from 
115 to 18; Alleghany, 5.2, from 247 to 28; Fred- 
erick, 4.6, from 51 to 42; Fairfax, 4.5. from 176 
to 8; Arlington, 3.8, from 20 to 16. 


Cities 


Among the twenty two cities of the Common- 
wealth, Danville and Petersburg have the worst 
ratings, while Clifton Forge and Fredericksburg 
At- 


tention is again called to the fact that the per- 


have the best. Richmond also stands well. 
centage figure refers to all illiterates over 10 
years of age, whereas the totals which follow 
it apply to illiterates between 10 and 20 years. 
Clifton Forge, for example, had no illiterates be- 
tween 10 and 20 years in 1920 or in 1925, but its 
illiteracy percentage was 3.9 in 1920. The fig- 


ures for the twenty two urban communities 


follow: 


Danville, 12.8, increased from 44 to 68; Peters- 
burg, 12.0, from 162 to 44; Suffolk, 10.8, from 
102 to 57; Bristol, 10.3, increased from 49 to 71; 
Portsmouth, 9.8, from 88 to 29; Buena Vista, 
9.4, increased from 26 to 50; South Norfolk, 9.4 
(no totals available); Hampton, 7.9 (no totals 
available) ; Hopewell, 7.9, increased from 0 to 2; 
Harrisonburg, 7.3, increased from 18 to 22; 
Lynchburg, 7.3, from 53 to 7; Staunton, 6.5, in- 
creased from 0 to 4; Norfolk, 6.3, from 492 to 
67; Radford, 6.3, from 14 to 0; Newport News, 
6.2, from 94 to 11; Richmond, 5.6, from 254 to 
85; Charlottesville, 5.3, from 11 to 3; Alexan- 
dria, 4.9, from 44 to 6; Winchester, 4.8, in- 
creased from 10 to 23; Roanoke, 4.7, from 60 
to 11; Fredericksburg, 4.5, from 20 to 1; Clifton 
Forge, 3.9, none in either vear. 
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Is the Rating of Teachers Possible and Desirable? 


By WINIFRED E. BAIN, State Teachers Colleg2, East Radford 


NY consideration of the subject of rating 
teachers suggests at once two pertinent 
questions: First, is it possible to rate 
teachers with any degree of fairness and ac- 
curacy? Second, is it desirable to rate teachers ? 

Whether we will or not, teachers are constantly 
being rated by children, supervisors, administra- 
tors, and others with whom they come in contact. 
In the first place children are pretty accurate 
judges of the ability of their teachers. For ex- 
ample, Edna, aged three years, had been in the 
nursery school for several months when her new 
practice teachers arrived. Edna was an excep- 
tionally capable child. She was quite independent 
in the care of herself physically and was a leader 
among the other children in their play. In spite 
of these facts, on the morning that the new prac- 
tice teachers arrived, Edna became a little. lump 
of inefficiency. She stood about and allowed her- 
self to be waited upon by any adult who volun- 
teered to be her slave. One energetic young 
student-teacher peeled uf Edna’s coat, cap, and 
mittens, extracted the child from her wet leg- 
gings and overshoes and carefully put away her 
belongings in the wardrobe. At this juncture 
Edna’s regular teacher came upon the scene and 
said reprovingly, “Edna, why did you let Miss 
Brown do all these things for you? You can do 
them for yourself.” Whereupon Edna replied, 
“Yes, I know I can but she doesn’t know it.” 
Edna in the course of a short half day had made 
a rather accurate evaluation of the efficiency of 
her new practice teacher. Anyone who has 
taught children could duplicate this story with 
many other instances. 

Supervisors make diagnostic studies of the 
teaching which they observe. Much as a physi- 
clan analyzes the strong and weak factors in his 
patient’s physical condition in order that he may 
prescribe treatment, a supervisor must discover 
teaching difficulties in order to suggest improve- 
ment in teaching procedures. Supervisors who 
make blanket suggestions based on vague gen- 


eral impressions of the worth of teaching which 


is going on are likely to blunder in their efforts 
to improve instruction. 

Administrators rate teachers for the sake of 
recommending increases in salary and promo- 
tions of various sorts. If crimes have been com- 
mitted in the rating of teachers they have prob- 
ably occurred in relation to administrative ratings 
because the results at stake have been great and 
the techniques for rating pitiably inadequate. 

Methods which have been employed for the 
rating of teachers have shown a gradual evolu- 
tion in the past fifteen years. Up to the present 
time four general types have gained favor: lirst, 
general estimate of teaching ability as shown by 
traits more or less apparent in the teacher her- 
self; second, method of comparison of one 
teacher with another; third, measurement of 
teaching efficiency by the progress of children in 
such subjects as can be measured, and, fourth, 
a recently developed technique for rating the ef- 
ficiency of teaching procedures by evaluating 
the things which actually transpire in the class- 
room. There is an apparent trend toward the 
use of the last mentioned type. The reason for 
this trend will be made obvious in the remainder 
of this article by a brief description of the vari- 
ous methods which have been employed and an 
illustration of the last mentioned type by which 
ratings are based on actual teaching procedure. 

The method of general estimate has been in 
service since the days when the school trustees 
made their annual visits to the district school in 
order to determine whether the teacher should be 
invited to teach the school for another year. 
This method was first systematized by Dr. E. C. 
IIliot in 1910 in a very elaborate study and a 
the 
I‘lliot made a rating card on which he listed a 
large number of traits thought to be necessary 
He submitted this card for 


thorough tryout of techniques employed. 


for teaching success. 
use to many raters but he found that when 
several raters observed the same teacher simul- 
taneously there was a wide divergence in the 
estimates. Practically no correlations in rating 
exceeded 0.02, many of them were negative, 
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Dr. Elliot’s study, however, did much to stimulate 
inquiry along the line of measurement of the 
more intangible qualities of teachers. It was 
followed by many others of similar character and 
by thousands of similar rating cards. Many of 
these cards are still in use but they will probably 
never yield more reliable results than that which 
was submitted to experiment by Elliot in 1910 
because of the lack of objective evidence of the 
traits listed on them. 

Recognizing this lack of objectivity in the rat- 
ing which had been done in the past, H. O. Rugg 
rated army officers during the war by the method 
of comparison which had been devised by Walter 
Dill Scott. 
rating of teachers and it has been used and is 


This method he later adapted to the 
still being used in many school systems. Rugg’s 
scheme was to make direct comparison of one 
teacher with several others arranged on what 
has been called a “human ladder.” His score 
card included directions for inserting on a scale 
the names of actual people possessing in varying 
degrees the qualities to be scored. The rater was 
directed to use this human scale as a standard of 
comparison for all individuals rated. After con- 
siderable use of this “human ladder” or “man-to- 
man” scheme in rating army officers, Rugg con- 
that 
under the following conditicns : 


cluded ratings can be made successfully 

“Tirst, if the final rating of a person is the 
average of three independent ratings, each one 
made on a scale as objectified as the man-to-man 
comparison type of scale. Second, if the scales 
on which the ratings are made are comparable 
and equivalent, having been made in conference 
under the instruction of one skilled in rating 
Third, if 


scale work. the three raters are so 


thoroughly acquainted with the person rated 


that they are competent to rate.” 

He concluded that these conditions would be 
very difficult to obtain in the average school 
situation and recommended that teacher ratings 
be made for diagnostic purposes and that teach- 
ers and administrators cooperate in rating for the 
purpose of improvement of instruction. 

With the development of standard tests for 
children, a natural next step was the conclusion 
that teaching efficiency can be measured by the 
amount of growth in children as this is indicated 


by their scores on tests. Obviously the value of 
this method will improve as measurement of 
At present, how- 


ever, the measurable factors in child growth are 


children’s progress improves. 


not sufficiently inclusive or accurate to insure 
an adequate judgment of real values. There is 
danger at our present stage of progress that any 
considerable employment of this method will in- 
fluence teachers toward undue weighting of 
measurable factors to the neglect of important 
things which cannot as yet be measured. 

These successive methods show an apparent 
effort to break away from the inaccuracies of 
rating teachers by general estimates and mere 
opinion and a tendency to set up some kind of a 
standard by which to evaluate the subtleties of 
teaching. A new method which is growing in 
popularity and which will be illustrated in the 
remaining pages of this article is constructed like 
a handwriting or composition scale so that sam- 
ples of what teachers and children actually do in 
the classroom are used as standards of school 
performance by which actual teaching is rated. 
The samples of teaching procedures which are 
contained in these scales are graded according to 
educational 


yrinciples commonly accepted by 
rinciple ymonly epted by 


leaders. Numerical values are assigned to each 
sample. Success in using the scale depends upon 
the ability of the rater to match the teaching cb- 
served with the descriptions of teaching on the 
This 


enough to admit of extensive experimentation 


scale. method has not been used long 
but such studies as we have appear to indicate 
that very intangible factors in school procedure 
can be judged with considerable reliability by 
such a standard as it presents. 

The writer has experimented with such a scale 
which’ she devised to describe the activities of 
teachers and children in early elementary educa- 
tion. This scale has twenty eight items which 
cover practically all the things which the teacher 
should do in the classroom to promote the all 
round development of the young child. The items 
include topics related to the physical care and 
development of the child, social and emotional 
adjustment, creative activity in relation to music, 
drawing, speech, and the like, as well as progress 
in the school arts, reading, writing, and arith- 


metic. Each of the items which are rated on this 
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instrument is scaled on the basis of five points 
representing degrees of efficiency according to 
commonly accepted educational principles. In 
general the teacher who is described at point one, 
the low end of the scale, is the one who is oblivi- 
ous of the possibilities and duties which con- 
front her in the school situation. She permits the 
temperature of the room to grow overheated and 
the atmosphere stale without any attempt to over- 
She permits the children to 
become riotous or apathetic without seeming to 


come these faults. 


know that their behavior should be otherwise. 
The teacher who scores at number two on the 
scale is one who tries to function effectively but 
uses the wrong methods for accomplishing her 
Number three on the scale is a neutral 
It is 
At point 


ends. 
point between efficiency and inefficiency. 
left undefined so as to facilitate rating. 
four is described the teacher who is very ef- 
ficient in her efforts to have an effective school 
procedure. She is inclined, however, to do too 
much herself and is not able to place upon the 
children the amount of responsibility of which 
they are capable. The artist teacher who is de- 
scribed at number five, the extreme upper limit 
of the scale, guides and directs children’s in- 
terests and activities in a wholly efficient manner. 

In order to make this general scheme more 
specific and so to admit of less error in rating the 
twenty eight items have been very specifically 
described. A sample of this scale is given below. 
This sample relates to the teaching of reading. 
The other items such as singing, rhythmic ex- 
pression, understanding of social life, and the 
like have also been scaled on the same general 
principles and in the same manner as the sample 
inserted here. 

Reading 

(To be scored for the reading group only ). 

Ividences skill in teaching reading by a variety 
of methods by which children gain good habits 
and a desire and love of reading. 


1} 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 





1. Ignores the importance of underlying bases 
for establishment of right reading habits. 
kx: Uses reading materials which are dull, 
uninteresting, or lacking in meaning to the 
children. Children lack purpose in reading ; 

read for the sake of practice; struggle with 


phonics of individual words for the sake of 
mastery of mechanics rather than thought 
getting. Fails to give children experiences 
which would give them background for rapid 
interpretation of meanings. Permits chil- 
dren to read in a halting word by word 
fashion stopping to puzzle out words from 
time to time. Emotional tone of the reading 
period such that children are tense or bored. 
Reading work not wholly conducive to the 
establishment of wrong habits, but of 
monotonous character. 

Ex: Reading confined to the reading period 
and certain prescribed seat work. Teacher 
directs each child’s turn in the same way, 
“And then what happened? Read on, John.” 
Lack of opportunities for meaningful read- 
ing in ways incidental to the child’s active 
life, signs, labels, materials brought from 
home, bulletin board, schoolroom newspaper 
and the like. No chance for silent reading. 
Undefined mid-point between efficiency and 
inefficiency. 

Gives evidence of holding right ideals in 
developing reading habits in children. Sees 
that reading materials are within children’s 
ability and interest. Gives children experi- 
ences which furnish a background for in- 
Makes thought 
getting the motive for children’s efforts. 
Children have joyous attitude toward work. 


terpretation of reading. 


Shows special skill in attaining high level 
of accomplishment by a variety of appeal 
which consistently upholds the ideals for 
good reading methods. Gives special atten- 
tion to individual needs. 

Ex: Evidences in the room and the daily 
program prove that children’s interests m 
a rich environment contribute to their read- 
ing work in a variety of ways. Books and 
other reading material adapted to children’s 
interests. Practice in gaining independence 


and skill is meaningful and _ interesting, 


Ingenious checks are available for silent 
reading. Work well suited to varying levels 
of ability of individuals. Children appear 
to be able to make rapid progress in read- 
ing without spending the major proportion 


of their time in specific practice in reading. 
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The author spent several months in experi- 
mentation with this scale. It was used by about 
two hundred raters in scoring the work of some 
four hundred teachers. It was found that where 
the same school situation was scaled by two or 
average agreement be- 


within one-fifth of the 


more raters there was an 
tween the ratings of well 
scale. That is, when the scale line was divided 
into twenty points the average duplicate ratings 
did not vary more than four points from each 
other and frequently they were removed only 
one or two points from each other. This scale 
is now in the process of being extended to cover 
the teaching in all elementary grades. 
Another scale of this general character was 
devised by L. J. Brueckner of the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Brueckner has adopted as a 
basis for his scale the four types of teachers 
which have been carefully described in some de- 
tail by Courtis. He declares that there are teach- 
ing types and that teachers falling within each 
type vary widely in their efficiency. The rater 
should first place the teacher as to type and then 
further score her for efficiency on a separate scale. 
The four types of teachers described in Mr. 
srueckner’s scale are the compulsion type, the 
preparation type, the motivation type, and the 
purposing type. The compulsion type of teacher 
is the one who demands respect and unquestion- 
ing obedience from the children. She follows a 
logical textbook arrangement of subject matter. 
and teaches in a formal manner using much repe- 
tition and drill. The preparation type predigests 
the lesson from the textbook and presents it ac- 
cording to some such formal outline as the ‘“‘five 
formal steps.” There is complete teacher control 
but less rigid discipline than that maintained by 
the compulsion type. The motivation type of 
teacher consciously directs her efforts toward 
holding children’s interests by directing and moti- 
vating children’s activities. Discipline is relaxed 
on a friendly basis. The fourth type is the purpos- 
ing type. Classroom work is markedly divided into 
phases, part teacher controlled and part pupil con- 
trolled. Pupil’s activity consists of the planning, 
executing, and judging essential to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes. Emphasis is placed on pur- 
poses, achievements, standards and ideals, not on 


results purely in terms of subject matter. 





for her efficiency in teaching geography and has 
in process of construction a similar scale for the 
teaching of arithmetic. Each type of teacher is 
scaled on the basis of ten points of efficiency. 
The samples given describe rather accurately 
what teachers and children might do in a school 
situation. The rater, as in the use of the scale 
previously quoted, watches what goes on in the 
classroom and matches it with the samples de- 
scribed on the scale and makes the rating ac- 
Mr. Lrueckner, like the writer, has 
experimented with his scale with results which 
His 


classes in the University of Minnesota have been 


cordingly. 
indicate that it has considerable reliability. 


able to rate teaching with considerable amount 
of agreement between ratings made in the same 
situation. 

Scales of this general character each differing 
in certain respects are at present being con- 
structed and used by Connor in Cleveland, Bam- 
berger at Johns Hopkins, Collings and others. 
They are being received with increasing favor for 
certain outstanding characteristics. They furnish 
an objective standard by which to insure a cer- 
tain amount of objectivity and accuracy in rating. 
They are diagnostic; that is, they show up strong 
Not 


only do they diagnose teaching difficulties byt 


and weak points in teaching procedures, 


they show what should be done in order to im- 


prove teaching. Teachers can themselves find 
profit by self-rating on these scales because they 
are able to see rather clearly the thing which must 
be done in order to attain the next higher rating 
on the scale. With such a definiteness of stand- 


ard there should be a minimum of misunder- 
standing between teachers and administrators or 
supervisors. Under such circumstances rating 
should be welcomed rather than shunned. 
Thus it appears that the rating of teaching 
procedures rather than rating of teacher traits 1s 
growing in favor. Such ratings give promise of 
yielding more satisfactory results than former 


methods of rating. If evaluations can be made 
with an increasing degree of accuracy and can 
at the same time be operated so as to improve 
teaching procedures they should be both possible 


and desirable. 


Mr. brueckner has scaled each type of teacher 
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The Importance of Public School Libraries 
By ROBERT W. HOUSE, President, Virginia Education Assocwation 
Broadcast over WRVA June 13, 1929. 


HIE Virginia Education Association has 
resolution the new _ public 

high school library standards accpted by 
the State Board of Education. 


endorsed by 


The develop- 
ment of public schools libraries is recognized as 
oi such vital importance as to be made this 
year one of the objectives of this Association. 
\Ve realize the need of properly equipped libra- 
ries in all public schools. Pupils must be taught 
to use books and other materials in the 
Great waste has resulted from the fail- 


now 
library. 
ure of school authorities to provide our public 
schools with adequate library facilities. Any 
business enterprise must provide complete equip- 
ment for the plant if the investment is ex- 
pected to pay dividends. A public school sys- 
tem must be operated like a business concern in 
this 
and qualified teachers are required in any good 


respect. Modern buildings, laboratories 
school system, and if the boys and girls in our 
modern schools are expected to do successful 
work, books and literature must be provided in 
the library. A well selected collection of books, 
proper library c.juipment, and a trained libra- 
rian are just as necessary as buildings, labora- 
The modern school must 
see to it that boys and girls form correct read- 
ing habits while at school if we would develop 
The ability 


of men and women to do good work, to get 


tories and teachers. 


a great reading public in Virginia. 


enjoyment out of their work, to use their leis- 
ure time wisely depends upon the development 
of their taste for good literature and their 
knowledge of how to secure and use books and 
literature relating to the things in which they 
are interested. 

The type of books which boys and girls read 
will develop and influence their character quite 
as much as their schoolmates, friends, and teach- 
ers. Authorities generally are agreed that the 
young people of today will be expected to meet 
new and increasing problems arising from the 
rapid industrial development in this State. It is, 
therefore, of vital importance that adequate li- 
brary facilities be provided in our public schools 
as quickly as possible. 


It will add somewhat to the budget cost of a 
school to provide these school librarians. This 
has been true in all progressive steps in educa- 
tion and in government affairs. As greater effi- 
ciericy is developed in any department of the 
State government, it is always accompanied by 
increased cost. The people of Virginia have 
never objected to an increase of expenditure 
for public improvement if the result of such 
expenditure can be justified. They will gladly 
approve the slightly increased costs that will 
be necessary for the establishment of well or- 
dered libraries in every high school in the State. 

In the rapid development of the new type of 
public education in this State, certain phases of 
endeavor have not seemed to keep pace with 
other improvements. Large sums have been ex- 
pended for modern buildings, efficient teachers 
have been employed for even the smaller 
schools, and yet the new type teacher in the 
new type building often finds herself embar- 
rassed by lack of teaching instruments. The 
average library in the average rural school in 
Virginia furnishes very little help to teacher 
or pupil. The State Department of Education 
through the State supervisor of textbooks and 
libraries has set higher library standards’ for the 
improvement of classroom instruction in the 
public schools. In recognition of this, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has seen fit to make 
this one of its objectives for the year in order 
to impress upon its members and the people of 
the State the importance of proper library fa- 
cilities for our schools. 

The Virginia Education Association has author- 
ized the organization of a section of public 


school librarians in order that this group of 
professional workers may receive the same rec- 
ognition as is given the classroom teachers. 
The school librarian does not sit behind a desk 
and teach one grade but she teaches all grades 
through the use of books, periodicals, and other 
library materials. She must understand some- 
thing about the school curriculum, something 


about child psychology, and must know a great 
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deal about the organization and proper handling 
of a‘school library. She must be able to answer 
all sorts of questions from students and teach- 
ers. Lesson assignments of a number of pages 
in a textbook are a thing of the past. Progres- 
sive teachers assign topics and projects which 


require a great deal of original effort and con- 


structive work on the part of the students. The 
greater part of this work must be done in the 
school library under the direction and guidance 
of the teacher-librarian. The new progressive 
type of education developing in the State makes 
the teacher-librarian an important factor in a 


modern school. 





High School Discipline 


By JERRY J. VINEYARD, Puola, Kansas 


merits our consideration. 


HIS 
Inexperienced teachers come to us with 
training. 


problem 


various types of professional 


They have, on the whole, some professional 


knowledge including method and a feeling of the 


necessity for lesson plans, a knowledge of youth 


obtained from courses in psychology, and some 
knowledge of curriculum construction. How- 
ever, their training neglects to consider the 
theories underlying discipline and their practice 
teaching has failed to emphasize this problem 
which is important when the teacher is con- 
fronted with a real job. 

Too often, if discipline is suggested at all, it 
is done in such a way as to leave the impression 
that any intelligent teacher can handle school 
discipline without conscious attention to the 
problem. When present 
themselves, these young teachers do the best 
they can and attempt to conceal their difficulties 


discipline problems 


from administrators and the public. 

One cannot deny the fact that a good per- 
sonality lessens discipline problems. A good 
teaching personality is partly due to heredity, 
partly to early training, but for most people it 
yields itself to development. 

The principal often must help a teacher with 
discipline problems after the situation has got 
beyond the teacher. Then corrective measures 


than measures must be 


The principal has a task calling for 


rather preventive 
adopted. 
all the tact he may possess. 

If we can remove the stigma attached to dis- 
cipline problems and attack them in the same 
spirit of research that we do other problems of 
will be relieved of the 


education, teachers 


parasite that saps much energy and vitality from 
them and reduces the efficiency of their work. 

Johnson in Administration and Supervision 
of the High School suggests three fundamental 
principles of disciplinary control: (1) Discipline 
should be built upon a recognition of the rights 
and responsibilities of the members of the 
school as a social group. (2) Good discipline 
aims to secure the conditions most favorable 
for carrying on the learning process. (3) Dis- 
cipline should develop in the pupil the social 
ideals, attitudes, and habits which are desirable 
in mature life, to the end that he may become 
capable of self-direction. 

Our discipline today concerns itself more with 
the mental or attitude of the child 
whereas that of fifty years or more ago was 
concerned with the physical or external attitude 
of the child. The man looks 
askance at the military type of discipline. He 
does not apologize for the noise in his school- 


internal 


modern school 


room that is made by busy children as they at- 
tack their work, unless it is unduly noisy for 
that particular type of work. 

Some teachers with whom I have worked have 
appreciated the following negative and positive 


suggestions: 
Negative : 


(1) Do not place a boy or girl in a situation 
in the presence of his classmates where he will 
either have to be impudent to the teacher or 
lose the respect of his mates by “knuckling 


” 
down. 


(2) Do not attempt to gain the good-will of 
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ihe students by discarding your reserve or 
dignity and acting as if you were the same age 
as the students. The students don’t want us 


on their level. 


(3) Do not attempt to gain respect of the 
students by using slang. It doesn’t work. 


(4) Do not be sarcastic. Sarcasm or remarks 
intended to injure may do harm by producing 
an undesirable complex that may never be cor- 
rected. It invites retorts and gives the boy or 
girl an opportunity to show his or her courage 
and wit and become a hero because of this 


courage or wit. 


(5) Do not grant special privileges to the 
children of the prominent or wealthy citizens 
unless won on a basis open to all. Special privi- 
leges will produce the opinion that the teacher 
is unfair. 

(6) Do not send pupils to the office if at all 


If you can handle 
the situation, the pupil will be easier for you to 


possible to discipline them. 


control next time. 


(7) Do not threaten or have too many rules. 
Pupils, if forwarned as to penalty, sometimes 
are willing to transgress and receive the penalty. 
The adulation coming to them from the com- 
ments and praise of their comrades more than 
repays for all the unpleasantness. 


Positive: 


(1) Be friendly, pleasant, sunny, and optimis- 
tic at all times. Students will not do things 
that would injure the relationship between them 
and a teacher who they know respects their in- 
dividuality. This must be sincere and not as- 
sumed. Pupils do not care for sentimentality 


or insincerity. 


(2) Always be the same. Do not smile at a 
prank today and scold and punish for the same 
You will be accused of un- 
fairness. Pupils will try you out to see whether 
Let them 
know your attitude is not a changeable one. 


prank tomorrow. 


you are in a good or bad humor. 


(3) Be on the alert for the little things and 


then use good judgment. See everything but 
pretend not to see those incidents which would 
create more of a problem if seen than otherwise 
and likely won’t occur again. However those 
that are merely accumulating should be stopped 
when only a word or nod will accomplish the 
end. A look of surprise may be sufficient, rather 
than a word to attract the attention of the class. 


(4) Have constructive school discipline, keep- 


ing in mind that the school is a place for train- 
ing and encouraging pupils to become self- 
directing citizens rather than objects to move 
at command. 


(5) Remember that worthy motives appeal to 
the adolescent youth such as a desire for good 
standing, for approval, knowledge, efficiency, 
future good, and a sense of honor, right, and 
duty. 


(6) Keep in mind the psychological law of 
habit formation. A stimulus produces a re- 
sponse. If a pleasant feeling accompanies the 
response there is a tendency to repeat that re- 
sponse but if an unpleasant feeling accompanies 
it, there is a tendency to discontinue the re- 


sponse. 


(7) Retain the “objective attitude” in hand- 
ling all discipline problems. The teacher must 
not consider the act as a personal affront to her 
but as against the best interests of the social 
group. A teacher should not discipline a pupil 
when angry. If the teacher is angry the situa- 
tion has become a personal controversy and the 
teacher has lost her right to make a decision. 
When the teacher is no longer angry, justice can 
be meted out and the respect of the pupil re- 
tained. 


(8) Deal with the individuals who take the 
lead rather than wait until a group disorder 
results. One cannot get far by nagging a group. 
The pupils have a feeling of comradeship among 
themselves. 

(9) Get the social disapproval of the group 
for individuals who do things contrary to the 
best interest of the school. 
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What Constitutes a Good Recitation? 
By CATHERINE B. SMITH, Manassas 


HI ideas of what constitutes a good reci- 
tation have passed through various stages 
of evolution. The best teachers of olden 
days agreed that a mechanical, memorized reci- 
tation was the highest type of learning. Having 
passed through a series of remedial measures we 
still find differences in opinion as to the requi- 
sites of a good recitation. 

In my opinion the free recitation unhampered 
by the mechanical, memory work will create a 
spirit of individual expression within the class- 
By free recitation is meant the recitation 
a child to a 


room. 
which is the natural response of 


situation—the result of aroused enthusiasm or 
interest. 

It is conceded that the greatest results in 
teaching are obtained in that type of interest 
which is aroused and stimulated by utilizing the 
play instinct to bring about fact learning. 

Recitation is response. Response is a result 
of stimulated interest. The response may be di- 
rectly measured by the interest and enthusiasm 
There many 


stimulated by the teacher. are 


methods by which the result may be secured. 


Many modern educators have agreed that the 
project method is one of these methods infallible 


in obtaining the desired response in the learning 
process. A project is an instance of purposeful 
experience or activity. Any enterprise that 1s 
really the child’s—that the child assumes respon- 
sibility for—is a project. 

I have chosen for demonstration a lesson from 
a project which has been used in the fourth 
grade class. The children expressed a desire to 
know something about the people who lived in 
their land before their white forefathers came. 
The children decided to use for their study the 
topic Indian Life. Tlaving selected the topic, 
the story form of presentation was adopted. 
This was done in order to fix the main points 
in the minds of the children. I made the word 
pictures strong and vivid in the children’s minds, 
remembering that the things a child sees with 
his mind are about all that he is going to re- 
member. Keeping this in mind the story was pre- 
pared to create a desire to know more about the 


red man. The children suggested several things 


they would like to know about the Indian. As 
the suggestions were given, the following outline 
was made: 
INDIAN LIFE 
. The personal appearance of the Indians— 
eyes, hair, size, color. 

Their modes of living — wigwams, hunting, 
fishing, clothing, food. 

Their customs — painting their bodies, treat- 

ment of squaws, worshipping the Great 

Spirit. 

Their warfare—war dance, peace pipe, torture 

of enemy, scalp lock, war paint. 

Their character—treacherous, loyal, barbaric. 

literature — including all poems and stories 

about the Indian. 

Dramatization of games, treaty making, decla- 

ration of war, war dance. 

What the Indians taught us: How to raise 
corn, grow tomatoes and potatoes, use of to- 
bacco, use of herbs, forest craft. 

We decided to use the first two topics for 
study the following day. The children were ask- 
ed to bring all the material they could find per- 
taining to these two topics. In the correlative 
hand work the children made an Indian picture 
hook, wigwams, blankets, beads from macaroni, 
pottery, and canoes. They dressed dolls in In- 
dian costume. An Indian sand table was made. 

The type of learning illustrated by the project 
is purely creative. The children were not de- 
pendent upon memorized material for their re- 
sponses, but originality, initiative, and person- 
ality dominated such a series of lessons. 

The real teacher is the one who feels the pupil 
She is the 


guide, the inspiration, and the help, but not the 


to be the most important factor. 
dominating influence. Pupils are allowed to col- 
lect data and express opinions on controversial 
matters. They build up an attitude of tolerance, 
a power in choosing, an ability to initiate, and a 
desire for more knowledge and skill which con- 
tinues long after the teacher has passed from 
the stage of their lives. It is this power of cre- 
ating the desire for growth that constitutes a 
teacher’s greatest reward for her labors in the 


learning process. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


"Tis THis to TEACH 
To take a child in gentle hands 
\nd lead him into mystic lands, 
Where veils no longer shroud the past 
And each new hope o’erglows the last— 


‘Tis this to teach. 


To light new fires where old have burned, 

\Vith brave, good hearts, as roads are turned, 
To find new stars where darkness sways, 
Whose light one day shall mark the ways— 


‘Tis this to teach. 


To fill the child world brim with joy, 
To charm and hold some errant boy 
\Vith stern ambition, or some song 
Of right triumphant over wrong— 
‘Tis this to teach. 


To move dread mountains dark with fear, 
by faith of young hearts drawing near 
The paths the fathers long have trod, 
The narrow paths that lead to God— 
‘Tis this to teach, 
-A. I, HARMAN, Montgomery, Ala. 


Certain responsibilities are always with us. 
This is as it should be, for only through chan- 
nels like this is progress made, an end attained 
and effort rewarded. A gray, drab, colorless 
life would be our lot with no responsibilities. 

These new responsibilities that come to us with 
the opening of school are so filled with activities, 
pleasures and forward-looking plans, so_ filled 
with possible achievements that we hail them 
with delight. They bring the added pleasure of 
making plans and meeting new acquaintances. 

Most teachers appreciate that ever present 
help in time of trouble, “The Lesson Plan,” but 
there are other plans equally as valuable. 

lirst, plan to become acquainted with your 
classroom, for in it you will work and live; in 
it you will reap rich reward or dismal failure; 
in it you will give directions, impressions, train- 
ings which will make for good or evil. Look 
to your classroom! Is it clean, neat and attrac- 
tive? If not, soap and water in willing hands 


will produce the desired change. Are the walls 
bare? A few pictures which may be had for 
the search; some hand craft wrought by the 
children and added day by day will produce an 
atmosphere that adds materially to the effective- 
ness of school life and its teachings. There are 
classrooms and school buildings so befogged with 
dirt and grime as to obscure the sunlight and 
through which the lovely views of mountains, 
valleys, streams and trees which nature has given 
cannot be appreciated. Children cannot be taught 
clean thinking, clean living or aesthetics in a 
dirty classroom, for what the teacher does and 
how she lives speak so loudly that the children 
cannot hear what she says. Of course, teachers 
will be careful as to the condition of the grounds, 
for no teacher would be content in poorly kept 
and untidy surroundings. 

Become acquainted with your pupils; know 
them not only by name but know their disposi- 
tions, desires, ambitions, ideals, and environ- 
ments. Schools generally ring the assembly bell 
fifteen minutes before recitations begin. This 
gives splendid opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with the pupils. 

At first they may be shy, reticent, but if the 
teacher is sunny, bright and invites confidence 
she will find a hearty response. Watch them 
come to your desk with their offerings of flow- 
ers, candy or, perhaps, a bit of choice cake, a 
ginger cake maybe. Tactful inquiry, a few wise 
questions, interest in whatever they may have to 
say bring results and provide you with tools that 
will help to solve many a knotty problem. 

Become acquainted with your pupils’ homes. 
Visiting the homes of patrons is falling into dis- 
use. ‘Pity ’tis, ’tis true.” The teacher who vis- 
ited homes because of her interest in her pupils 
is being replaced by the welfare worker and the 
truant officer who are paid to go to the homes 
to settle some difficulty or question of discipline. 
It is ten chances to one that the difficulty would 
not have occurred or the discipline be necessary 
had the teacher known the home. The teacher 
is handicapped if she knows the home only by 
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the report of the truant officer or welfare 


worker. Knowledge of the home and of the 
child is required to arrive at a correct conclusion. 
Nobody can know a child as can its teacher and 
its parents. It is the privilege of ‘a teacher to 
reach the heart of a home as no other special- 
ized worker can do. Know the home, teacher, 
and it follows as the night the day thou canst 
not then be false to any precious child whose 
life and training is so largely entrusted to your 
care. Some reasons generally given for the de- 
cadence of teacher-visiting are: the multiplicity 
of teachers’ meetings; the long hours required 
for averaging standard tests; making. lesson 
plans; papers to correct and grade; and so on 
ad infinitum. These may be catalogued as ex- 
cuses, not reasons. Teachers, as do all people, 


follow where the heart leads and if her heart 

is with her pupil she will find his home. 
Teaching plans and methods should be well 

laid. 


will be many byways and_ hedges. 


They cannot all be made at once, for there 
However 
there needs to be some well defined and usable 
plans. 

Most teachers appreciate the importance of 
abundant and constant practices in giving in- 
struction. Our many problems seem to come 
from the lack of concrete suggestions and prac- 
It is of 
the utmost importance that no one should try to 


tical exercises for the classroom work. 


follow formal plans but should make their plans 
to suit the individual needs of pupils and teacher. 
However, there are some general principles upon 
which the methods should be based. 

The methods should be adaptable to reinforce 
That which produces results 
The 


necessary change may be a minor one—changing 


each individual. 


from Will may utterly fail with George. 


of the wording, change from a statement to a 
question; invariably a more lucid explanation is 
enlightening and heartening. 

The methods should be diversified to maintain 
their value. All of us tire of one thing. There 
is both a physiological and psychological cause 
for this. The Creator planned this, or why do 
we have such diversification in all of His crea- 
tions? We cannot discuss this but pause to con- 
sider the physical features of the earth; the stars, 
differ from 


no two alike! of the leaves, each 


the other; of the diversified types of people. 


A teacher was teaching this little poetic gem: 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
We all should be as happy as kings.” 


A restless, energetic boy remarked, “I wish 
my teacher knew some of those things. She just 
harps on one string all the time.” 

The methods should be organized to train for 
the divisions of the subject, or for the types of 
subjects taught. One method as regards teach- 
ers’ attitude toward their pupils always succeeds, 
never yet has it failed. It is this: Be slow to 
give harsh criticism; be diligent in praise. 

The teachers of the grades of the Bedford 
High School kindly submitted some of their plans 
for the first few weeks in school, not for the 
term. ‘These are not submitted as perfect plans, 
nor even as models, but for comparison in ex- 
periences. It is hoped that some other teachers 
will give the Journal their plans. Write to us 
about it. 

We should like to advise that all teachers be- 


fore making their plans for the new responsi- 


bilities study the State Course of Study as they 


do their Libles. 


lirst Grade, 

We spend the first few days of each term get- 
ting acquainted. This can best be done by hav- 
ing the pupils tell interesting experiences that 
We do not 


begin routine work at once; going to school is a 


they have had with pets and animals. 


new experience, and we want the pupils, espe- 
cially the timid ones, to be free and natural. We 
find the use of games, stories, and songs to be 
exceptionally good for this purpose. [By the dra- 
matization of stories and imaginary journeys we 
learn the things that are most real to the pupils 
and from these we develop new thoughts and 
ideals. 

In teaching beginners to read we use the word 
method, sentence method, and phonetic method 
according to the need of the individual pupil, 
frequently using all three methods in one reci- 


tation. The recitation should be short. 


Second Grade. 

For the first few weeks of a child’s second 
year in school he is little more than a beginner. 
The facts that he has learned during his first 


year have been forgotten. He is different from 
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the first grader only in that his surroundings 
are not so strange to him and his mind is pre- 
pared to acquire facts more readily. 

The first step, therefore, in teaching a second 
grade is to bring back to the pupil’s mind the 
knowledge that was his the year before, thus 
sounding out the individual weaknesses and 
needs of the various pupils. Very little new ma- 
terial should be presented during the first month. 
Third Grade. 

In the third year we begin a review of the 
work done in the previous grades. Special drill 
is given on the tables completed in the second 
grade, the forty five subtraction facts and the 
addition facts. We find that a thorough review 
of phonics not only helps in spelling but makes 
easicr and better reading. 

At this time of the year the seeds, leaves, and 
other beauties of nature furnish an abundance 
of material for language, nature study, and hand 
craft. Preparation for exhibits at the county 
fair is an incentive to better work. 

Little children need to have facts fixed firmly 
in their minds and a few weeks spent in review 
at the beginning of the school year means much 


time saved. 
Fourth Grade. 


|. General review of third grade work. 


Special drill on arithmetic combinations. 


) 
> 
0. 


Much short division done by long division 
plan. 

4. After testing, the reading class is divided 
into sections according to their ability. 

5. Teach pupils to use the dictionary. 

6. All lessons well prepared. 

7. Make a fall border and health posters for 
the classroom. 

8. Complete physical inspection. 
hifth Grade. 

Begin with a general review. This is provided 
for in arrangement of textbooks in some sub- 
jects. Follow the Course of Study closely. 
“Since reading is the master key which unlocks 
the gateway to every other subject,” it should be 
given a large place on the daily program. Do 
not fail to give both silent and oral reading les- 
sons, assigning oral lessons twice a week and 
reading lessons three times a week. 


Sixth Grade. 

In connection with the English review, this is 
a good season for drawing interesting material 
from vacation trips, the county fair and Chau- 
tauqua. Try to gain a good review of the four 
types of sentences and develop a short paragraph. 

The spelling review will be more interesting 
by adding the new words needed in the above 
English work. 

Reports on various automobile trips add zest 
to geography and history, especially visits to 
places of historical interest, also to our famous 
harbor, Hampton Roads. 

Exhibits at the fair offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to review denominate numbers; continue 
with this a rapid review of the four fundamental 
processes of arithmetic. 


Section of Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Some things we like to teach at the beginning 
of the term: 
I. Citizenship— 
Patriotism 
Loyalty 
Behavior in public buildings 
Behavior going to and from classrooms. 
IT. Physical Training— 
Pupils taught to play games 
Recreation 
III. Courtesy— 
At home 
At school 
IV. Love of the Beautiful— 
To enjoy poetry 
Appreciation of music 
V. Health— 
Cleanliness 
Forming health habits 
Care of person, desk, room 
VI. To study independently. 


Seventh Grade. 

Follow closely the Course of Study. Intro- 
duce such features as necessary. [mphasize the 
subjects of English and arithmetic. 

Plans for teaching are long, long plans and 
already our purposes and expectations are reach- 
ing out to the fruitions of the school year. 

Our kindest thought, our sweetest joy, our 
brightest hope are one with every teacher wher- 
ever she may be. 
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Suggestive Material for High School Teachers 


DIRECTING LEARNING TO 
By MISS MACON BARNES, 


S soon as we began to work with back- 
ward students, we found of course that 
they had serious trouble in reading com- 
prehension. ‘The sixty minute period gave us 
the opportunity to give the help needed. We 
constructed for each class in the department of 
social studies ten tests for comprehension in 
reading and ten vocabulary tests based on the 
textbooks used. Of course these tests were full 
of faults, but the results have been invaluable 
in pointing the way towards remedial measures. 
We found that in general our pupils did bet- 
ter on the vocabulary tests than on the compre- 
hension tests. We immediately set to work de- 
vising and using practice exercises based on fhe 
selections that have to be read in the prepara- 
tion of assignments. These exercises give prac- 
tice in outlining the author’s thought, in answer- 
ing specific questions as to fact and judgment, 
in summarizing, in note-taking, in using books. 
Entire groups work on exercises in finding and 
using maps, in using indexes and tables of con- 
tents, in looking up references. Such exercises 
are given in the study guides and each indi- 
vidual works on them to suit himself. 

The study guides also contain words, the defi- 
nition of which are to be studied because of their 
use in the unit under consideration. This is our 
method of widening pupils’ vocabularies. 

In addition to the exercises that are used with 
entire groups, help on note-taking and special 
help in reading are given to individual pupils. 
The type of note-taking on which we specialize 
is the preparation of brief sentence outlines of 
Such an outline compels the pupil to 
secure definite the 
teacher to see whether or not the information is 


This checking of notes may be done 


a unit. 


information and_ enables 


COTrect. 
largely in the sixty-minute period with the pupil 
present to make any necessary correction. Pu- 
pils of special ability may assist the teacher in a 
large class. 

We have helped many individuals to improve 


their ability to read by giving them certain 


COMPREHEND THOUGHT 


Newport News High School 


questions and problems and watching their pro- 
cedure in getting the main thought in a para- 
graph or understanding a complicated sentence. 
Sometimes when we see that one item is giving 
general trouble, we get the attention of the 
group for suggestions. 

The ability to think independently about a 
topic and to organize information bearing on 
the topic needs to be developed in all pupils. 
We have worked on this development through 
the 


through oral and written discussions. 


note-taking, through uniting of papers, 
About 
once a week we use the period for oral con- 
ference. The pupils check each other as to 
facts, organization, and sticking to the point. 
When the whole class is on the alert to check 
facts and correct organization, it is helpful not 
only to the pupil making the report but also to 
all the others. 

This procedure leads to the statement that 
the sixty-minute period has given large oppor- 


When 


pupils are giving oral reports or are engaged in 


tunity to develop pupil responsibility. 


conference, there is time, through frank dis- 
cussion, for the class to hold every one to 
account without undue prodding by the teacher. 
This assumption of responsibility and leadership 
on the part of pupils is one of the best possi- 
bilities of the long period. 

We have found the hour period combined with 
the unit assignment invaluable in providing for 
individual differences. The flexibility of assign- 
ment offers much variety in type and amount 
of work to be done. By being allowed several 
days or a week before his accomplishment is 
checked, a pupil is allowed to budget his time 
and to take more or less on a task according 
to his needs. The help given to individuals has 
already been discussed. 

The sixty-minute period is the opportunity 
period if we teachers are guided by the follow- 


ing principles : 


lirst: the hour period is largely a work period. 
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S-cond: work should be organized into large 


units and assigned as such. 


(hird: provision should be made for indi- 


vidual differences. 


Fourth: there should be as much assumption 
of responsibility and self-direction* on the part 
of pupils as possible. 


A THREE-WEEKS CONTRACT IN COMPOSITION FOR THE TENTH GRADE 
By JOAN CHAFFE MILLER, Williamsburg High School 


Letter Writing 
Introduction: 

‘here is no custom or habit in our everyday 
life so important as that of letter writing. We 
are called upon to practice this art at all times 
and in all conditions of life. Indeed, so highly 
important is it thought to be that great men 
have taken it as a form to carry their messages 
to future generations, and they have made in 
letters an informal and delightful talk of their 
lives and times. Letter writing is truly a high 
art. 

Almost every day we are called upon to make 
use of letter writing. In business, one’s ability 
is oiten estimated by the correctness of his let- 
ters. In social intercourse we are judged by our 
knowledge and use of the technique of letter 
Careers, friendships, fame, and stories 


The 


writing. 
have depended on this form of writing. 
letter is the informal orator. 


Minimum Contract—Required of All Students 
I. The 


1. Address envelope, and write heading, ad- 


Susiness Letter. 


dress, salutation, and complimentary close 
for a letter: 
a. to the superintendent of schools. 
). to a business firm in this town. 
c. to the mayor of your town. 
é. Order: Choose two 
a. a dress and two other items. 
lb. a suit of clothes and two other articles. 
c. two books that you have seen advertised 
in a magazine. 
d. a tennis racquet and balls. 
(Inclose actual checks or properly filled 
out application for money order.) 


J) 


Write letters of complaint and replies to 
your letters concerning the following: 
This is the 


third time within two weeks that it has 


a. Your phone is out of order. 


given you trouble. 


b. The senior class rings which you or- 
dered from L. G. Balfour, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, have not arrived. You 
have received a notice that they have 
been shipped. 

c. The trees which you planted as a gift to 
the high school did not live. You be- 

lieve that they were dead when they 

Write to the 

firm from which you purchased the 


were received in the fall. 


trees. 
(Equivalent two days.) 
4. Apply for a position, giving qualifications 
and references. 


Il. Informal Social Letters. 


1. Read in Literature and Life, Book III, the 
letters of Benjamin Franklin, Robert E. 
Lee, George Washington, and Charles 
Lamb. Notice the style and form. Write 
the title of each letter and comment on it 
under the headings: a. Style; b. Content ; 
c. Tone. 

2. Answer two of these letters. 


3. a. Write a letter to a friend acknowledging 
the birthday gift he has just sent you. 
b. Write a letter to a friend and tell him 
about a book that you have just read. 
4. Write three of the following notes, (d) be- 
ing’ required: 
a. Invite a friend to go fishing. 
b. A letter of condolence to a friend who 
has lost his father. 
c. Invite a friend to spend the week-end 
with you. 
d. Write the replies to (a) and (c). 


wn 


Write home after having visited either 
Stratford -on- Avon, Westminster Abbey, 
Rheims Cathedral, a country 
Switzerland, or Flanders Field. 
found in reference 


village in 
Informa- 
tion for this can be 


books on the table. 








III. Formal Social Letters. 
1. Write invitation to the Senior 
Class Banquet. Reply for the Junior Class. 


2. Write a formal invitation to dinner. Accept 


a formal 


and reject this invitation. 


Average Contract 
I. A group of four or five students may organize 
a firm with a president, a manager, a secre- 
tary, and a customer. This may be done in 
the 


also is organizing a firm. 


connection with arithmetic class which 
Order goods, send 
notes of complaint and adjustment, write cir- 
cular letters and any other kinds of letters 
that a firm would do until each of you has 


written four letters. 


If. 


and Life, Book III, and report as in the mini- 


Read the remaining letters from Literature 


mum contract I], I. 


III. You are appointed to order football uni- 
forms for the team. In a letter order them, 


giving exact specifications and enclosing check. 
a telegram to a firm ordering a ship- 


IV. Write 


ment of goods. 


V. Write a letter to a friend telling him of some 


experience you have had, or of your school, 
or of plans for your vacation. 


Maximum Contract 
Choose five of the following six. 


I. Write an editorial, in the form of a letter, for 


A TEN-DAY CONTRACT IN ENGLISH FOR EIGHTH GRADE 


The Ballad in English Literature 


Introduction : 

Long ago our ancestors entertained themselves 
by singing songs or chanting tales about the 
happenings of the day. These songs have come 
down to us by word of mouth and are known 
to us as ballads. They were not printed until 
so long after they were first sung that we do 
not know the names of the people who first sang 
“A ballad is a tale 


them. A good definition is: 


telling itself in song.” They are usually tragic 
in tone. They deal with love, hatred, war, death, 


cruelty, friendship, or ghosts and goblins. 
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publication in the school or local paper, in 





which you try to improve the school by arous- 





ing new interest in the school library or any 





other activity which you would like to see 





improved, 





II. Write six consecutive letters to a friend who 





is in the hospital. Make these as interesting 


Choose topics which will be of 





as you can. 
interest to him and will help to compensate 






for his absence from home. 






III. Write a letter of travel describing the coun- 
You will find 





try and customs of the people. 





valuable information in geography textbooks 





and in Stoddard’s Lectures. 






IV. 


1. Marjorie Daw—Thomas Aldrich. 


Parallel Reading List. 







2. A choice of five each from any two of the 





following : 





a. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children. 

b. Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

c. Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son. 

d. Letters of William Hazlitt. 

e. Letters of Charles Lamb. 


In your reading pay careful attention to 








the technique, style, punctuation and choice 


of words. Write one criticism of each set. 


V. Make a folio in which to keep your letters 
and work done in this unit. Departmental cut 


—two days work in the art laboratory. 


VI. Write a story in letter or telegram form. 


We shall spend ten days upon the study of 
representative English and Scotch ballads. 


Minimum Contract 
1. Read carefully all the ballads in the text- 
book. 
2. Write the story of each in your notebook 
listing characters and giving the theme. 
3. List all 
themes or subjects on which you have found bal- 


in your notebook the different 
lads written and give the titles of ballads on 
these themes. 

4. Read and outline ten additional ballads to 


be assigned as parallel reading. 
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Average Contract 
Choose any two. 
|. Read the “Introduction to the Ballads” in 
your textbook, pages 236-239. Write a para- 
graph using as your topic sentence: “A ballad 
Give examples 


is a tale telling itself in song.” 


and explanation to show that this is true. 

2. Write a character sketch of some one char- 
acter in the ballad you liked best, telling the 
deeds he did and what kind of man (or lady) 
you think he must have been. This paper should 
be one hundred words in length. 

3. Write the dialogue of any two people in the 
ballads, with a paragraph of description of each 


of the two characters. 


4. Write the story of Lord Randal or of The 
Twa Corbies explaining how the whole tragedy 
happened to occur. 


Maximum Contract 


Choose any one. 


1. Bring to class and read a ballad that you 
have heard sung. Be able to explain why it is 
a ballad. 

2. Write a ballad of your own. 

3. Change into play form one of the ballads 
in your text, writing out the directions for stag- 
ing and giving attention to the set, time of 
action, costume and “business” of characters. 

4. Draw a map into which you put scenes 
(imaginary) of various ballads. 





“Old Fire Horses” 


By FRANK D. BOYNTON, Superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y. 


N this motorized state of society, what is to 
be done with the “old fire horses” in educa- 
tion? Will Carleton assigned the old fire 

horse to drawing a milk wagon, and the old 
fellow keenly sensed his demotion. One day 
while hitched to his milk wagon, the fire bell 
sounded the familiar alarm, and Sampson-like, 
once more his strength returned and he respond- 
ed to the call. Into that response the old horse 
put everything he had and reached the fire still 
hitched to his milk wagon instead of the accus- 
tomed fire engine, then broke his faithful heart. 


,’ 


It was his last run. 

Well, I don’t know what others may do, but 
the Ithaca Board of Education, backed by the 
good people of this classic city, has resolved 
what to do. For those who have borne the bur- 
den through the lean years when salaries were 
so low that one’s income of necessity had to 
be supplemented in some manner in order just 
to live, there is to be no anxiety, no lowering of 
the level of living, no demotion after voluntary 
retirement. 

Four teachers who belong to this small and 
diminishing number of service veterans, to be 
found in every city of our loved country, have 
resigned. The State of New York has provided 
a retirement fund which enables a teacher to 


retire after a given number of vears of service 


on approximately one-half of her average salary 
received during the last five years of service. 
jut the Ithaca Board of Education reasons 
that those who have rendered service to the 
youth of this community for even a longer 
period than that set by the State, devoting their 
lives to the training of youth when teaching ad- 
mittedly was the poorest paid occupation into 
which one could enter, should be able to retire 
and to live upon the level which better salaries 
in these later years have made possible. There- 
fore, for this small but goodly company, the 
Ithaca Board of Education supplements the pro- 
vision of the State and these veterans retire 
upon full salary equal to that drawn in their 
jast year of active service for the remainder 
of their lives. 
At best we are only using a 
For 


And why not? 
part of the interest on deferred payments. 
the money paid in those early years was a mere 
pittance when compared to the service rendered. 
Let us rally around these battle-scarred veterans 
who have so valiantly fought the fight for free 
public education regardless of personal sacrifice, 
manning the nation’s fortresses in a time of 
siege, and in very truth making the American 
public school the bulwark of constitutional lib- 
erty, and the stabilizing influence of our match- 
less prosperity. 

—Journal of Education. 
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What Is a Progressive Teacher? 
By A. GORDON MELVIN, College of the City of New York 


HY listen, and so attentively, these five 
year olds in their small yellow chairs 
They are 
lor 


drawn up in a yellow circle. 


listening to the teacher and no wonder! 
this teacher is reading to them from a story 
book and the story is the kind they like best. 
It is about a little boy just their own age who 
is on his way home from school through city 
watches 


blocks. He has various adventures: he 


water playing from a fire hose, it drenches a 


small doggie. ‘There are sights and sounds on 


every hand. It is the children’s own world. 
What an attractive room! The blocks have 
all been put away in their places, the jars of 
paint and the brushes are idle, the sun is stream- 
On the wall 


over the blackboard are the children’s big col- 


ing in through the orange curtains. 


ored illustrations, a church, a house, a girl. But 
just now the children pay no attention to these. 
They are engrossed with the story for it has to 
do with the very things they saw on their out- 
door trip to the streets the day before. Later 
in the morning they will make another trip 
this time down into the subway of New York 
City. 
and tomorrow they will tell the teacher what 


They will keep their eyes and ears open 


they saw. The teacher will treasure their words, 
rearrange the order of their sentences, and so 
She will 


These are some activi- 


make a story, a story of the subway. 
read it to the children. 
ties of a morning in a progressive school. 

We enter another progressive classroom. It 
is the kindergarten of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is almost time for dismissal. In a 
its side; within is a 
The 
youngsters have been watching the brood, off 
But now it 


The children bring up a 


corner rests a barrel on 


mother hen and her chicks in the straw. 


and on, throughout the morning. 
is the story hour. 
small rug which they spread at the teacher’s 
feet, as she talks to them about the hen and 
the chicks. Stories are exchanged, back and 
forth. The children turn to look at 
and the teacher tells them that if they continue 


But no screen 


the hen 


to do so she will put up a screen. 
is necessary from then on. 


Other moruings have been spent in other pro- 
gressive schools. In one school the lunch was 
i cup of water on a bare table; in another a 
bottle of milk held in the lap and sipped through 
a straw; while in another school the tables were 
set with dishes by the children and decorated 
with their own home-made paper doilies. There 
is working in clay and wood in some schools, a 
large doll’s house in one classroom, a table set 
for the doll’s tea-party in another. The work 
of the upper gradés is equally varied. In one 
school is a Viking’s boat, in another a blue and 
white model of the Panama Canal, in another a 
model of the faraway realm of Robinson Crusoe 
which would have delighted Rousseau himself. 
I’verywhere the work of progressive schools is 
different. It 


considers these visits to modern schools; in no 


is this which stands out as one 
case was the work of one school the same as 
that of another. There was much variation. 


ach school was different from any other. 


Hiow unlike in this matter of variation was 
the old traditional school and how closely it 
followed a pattern, the accepted pattern of the 
system to which it belonged. I travelled some 


years ago from school to school of a certain 
system, I entered buildings in many towns miles 
apart only to find each grade room, each kinder- 
The kindergarten 


A pro- 


garten, a replica of the other. 
was conducted in the Froebelian way. 
eram was worked out and in each school that 
program was followed—the checked tables, the 
cifts, the circles, the marching. A schedule of 
things to do was accepted and these things were 
done in every schoolroom. It was a crystallized 
system. So in the upper grades there was a 


set subject matter curriculum. To enter one 
classroom was almost the same as to enter an- 
other. The classroom equipment was negligible. 
The teacher was at the desk explaining and the 
children were at their desks listening or work- 
ine Jt was the sameness of a formal institu- 
tionalized system. 

{[n the progressive schoolroom, on the con- 
trary, we find the variety of life itself. Here is 


a teacher with an experimental attitude, who is 
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secking the curriculum suited to her group, to 
the social, environmental, and individual 
To her the edu- 


S() on 
sobiems of her special class. 
process is not a clearly mapped out 
It changes 


call Ve 
scheme but a continual adventure. 
In seeking the way, the teach- 


frum day to day. 
er is progressive; both she and the children 
learn and grow. 

jhe teacuer who would become progressive 
may be somewhat bewildered with the various 


devices, plans, and technics of which she has 
heard vague descriptions, which she has some- 
times seen and only partially understands. 
What, she asks, is a progressive teacher? Is 
she one who introduces projects into her work? 
Not so. Many progressive teachers carry on 
projects and the project is just now a progres- 
sive mode, yet the teacher who attempts to be- 
come a progressive by imitation of projects is 
likely to fail from lack of understanding of 
What is a 
which is 
While 


a school soundly organized on the Dalton Lab- 


what is fundamental to the project. 
progressive school? Is it a school 


carried on according to the Dalton Plan? 


oratory Plan is undoubtedly a progressive school 
yet it is so only as long as it remains mobile 
in its method and technic. What then of the 
Winnetka Plan? It is an excellent example of 
a school adapted to the needs of the community 
Yet to imitate it is to 


The progressive teacher dies in imita- 


in which it is placed. 
kill it. 
tion and lives in creation. 

That the 
teacher is primarily an attitude rather than a 


which characterizes progressive 


set plan or series of devices. The progressive 
teacher is first of all scientific in her outlook. 
She regards the teaching situation in which she 
She 
knows what she has been able to learn by study 


finds herself as a problem to be solved. 
of the nature of children, she has learned to 
analyze the physical and social environment of 
She has built up in herself a habit 
She is not 


her pupils. 


of judging in classroom situations. 


{ 
i 
Ow 
- 


As 


rf 


a member of a cuit but a free exponent and i- 
terpreter of truth. 

Thus the progressive teacher is one who has 
benefited by what the science of education has 
to offer. What the progressive tcacher holds is 
no unchanging creed but a set of principles 
which are with us today as the experience of 
the race and the results of modern scientific 
investigation, and some of which will be gone 
tomorrow. Thus progressive teachers differ 
widely in respect to many matters but, for the 
most part, they are today agreed that the school 
day of the child should be made up of a series 
of varied activities. Thus wherever we go in 
the progressive schools we no longer find the 
child sitting still at his desk all day but walk- 
ing and playing, using his legs and his fingers 
and his tongue, his eyes and his mind. There 
are in the new school day activities for the 
whole child. School life is organized into units 
of conduct rather than in units of subject mat- 
Again, to the modern teacher school life 
is social. Its nature is that of the social group. 
Consequently the children do not sit by unheed- 
ing anyone but the teacher; they intermingle, 
they cooperate, they combine in carrying out 
group tasks, they live together. In most pro- 
gressive schools the activities find their origin 
in the desires, needs, impulses, and interests of 
the children. While I would not consider this 
essential yet such a point of view is widely 
held by many progressive teachers. Finally 


ter. 


children in progressive schools learn to accept 
responsibility for their own conduct. They are 
trained to be orderly and responsible rather than 
compelled to be so by the teacher. They are 
not forced into conformity which they do not 
understand but are taught the nature of their 
environment and conform to it of their own 
accord. Progressive teachers do not enforce 
order if they can avoid doing so but rather de- 
velop orderliness. Such are some of the prin- 


ciples which govern progressive schools today. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Reading Course for Year Ending June 30, 1930 


1. EDGAR ALLAN POE 
by C. Alphonso Smith. 
lishing Company, Garden City, New York. 
1921. 

C. Alphonso Smith, for many years Edgar 

Allan Poe Professor of English in the Univer- 


How to Know Him, 
Garden City Pub- 


350 pages. 


sity of Virginia, attempts in this illuminating 
volume to show the real Poe and in the author’s 
own words “to suggest at least the diversity of 
his interest, his future mindedness, his sanity, 
and his humanity.” 
Single copies—f. 0. b. Garden City.......$1.00 
2. THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN, by 
Riis. The Macmillan Company, New York 
1928. 


In this inspiring little book Jacob Riis, a na- 


City. 284 pages. 

tive of Denmark, tells the story of his, Ameri- 
canization. Theodore Roosevelt, in his introduc- 
tion to THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN, 
as “the ideal American citizen.” 


COMING 666s cceeseeese reer 


refers to Riis 

Single copies 

Ten or more copies—postpaid 

3. THE TEACHER OUTSIDE 
SCHOOL, by Marsh. World 
pany, Yonker-on-Hudson, New York. 1928. 


THE 
00k Com- 
234 pages. 

A presentation of practical suggestions to teach- 
ers for making the most profitable use of time 
outside the school—a book in which the teacher 
rather than the pupil is the center of interest. 
Among the subjects discussed are self reliance ; 
humor; making, saving, and spending of money ; 
growth and joy in travel; and literature. 
FOMNCTS. «ses cvees $1.44 
Ten or more copies 135 
+. THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL, by 

Sayles and Nudd. 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 1926. 
288 pages. 


Single copies—f. o. b. 


f.o. b. Yonkers..... 


Published by The Com- 


A helpful guide in the study of children whose 


school progress is erratic and puzzling, whose 
behavior is perplexing, or whose personalities 
manifest traits that give cause for concern to 
school officials, teachers, and parents. Narra- 
tives from case records of visiting teachers are 
ably discussed. 

Single copies—f. 0. b. New York......... $1.00 


Ten or more copies—f. 0. b. New York.. — .50 
kXTRA-CURRICULAR 
Allen, 


Richmond, 


5. READINGS IN 
ACTIVITIES, by 

Publishing Company, 

1929. 844 pages. 


In this comprehensive volume the authors 


Roemer and 


Johnson 
Virginia. 


present a collection of articles by outstanding 
students of the problems of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as they affect junior and senior high 


schools in cities and rural districts. Among the 


wide range of activities discussed are student 


organizations and the development of character; 


manners and morals; home room plan; the 


assembly; student government; publications; 


fraternities and sororities; commencements: 
honor societies. 
$2.25 


Single copies—f. 0. b. Richmond........ 


6. The Reading Course [Examination for the 
renewal of certificates will be held on May 
31, 1930. 
teachers will be based on Readings In Ex- 


The examination for high school 
tra-Curricular Activities. The examination 
for elementary school teachers will be based 
on (1) The Teacher Outside the School and 

(2) The Problem Child in School. 
Those interested in taking the examination 
should notify the division superintendent one 
month in advance so that necessary preparation 


may be made. 


Adult Illiteracy Campaign 
At the summer conference of division super- 
intendents, it was unanimously agreed that dur- 
ing the coming session, beginning promptly with 
the opening of schools in September, a cam- 
paign would be undertaken for the purpose of 
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reaching as large a number of adult illiterates 
as possible. 

\ definitely suggested program has been out- 
lined and mailed to each superintendent, with 
adult illiteracy census sheet. This program em- 
braces the following: 

\ olunteer organizations composed of teachers, 
mothers’ clubs, school leagues, civic clubs, etc. 
for the purpose of making an intensive survey 
to furnish information on the status of adult 
illiteracy . 

l:ach superintendent is urged to make up a 
staff of volunteer teachers, to organize classes 
based upon the census findings ; not only teachers, 
but other qualified persons in the various com- 
munities will be called upon to assist. 

The cooperation of ministers, newspapers, and 
county officials is to be sought. The classes are 
to be organized to meet the needs of the individ- 


uals to be reached. These classes will be held 


in the afternoon and evening, with short periods 
of intensive work. 

It is hoped that the program set forth will be 
carried out in such a fashion that the number 
of adult illiterates in Virginia may, during the 


session, be materially reduced. 





THE MAKING OF SUPERVISORY 
PROGRAMS 


A carefully planned program is an absolute 
essential in anv scheme of supervision. Super- 
intendents, supervisors, and building principals 


should construct such plans. 


Reasons for planning: 


1. A planned program insures that the super- 
visor has thought his situation through, analyzed 
it, and selected for attention weak spots or new 
needs. 


lt insures a definite program of profes- 
sional activity directed toward the achievement 
of certain definite objectives. It tends thus to 
displace mere routine visitation and inspection, 
vague and general supervision. 


? 


3. It is a source of professional stimulation 


all concerned. 


4. Definite programs constructed by all super- 
visors make for easier coordination of the work 
of all. 

5. It gives the administrative officers, the 
school board or other lay observers a definite idea 
of the work being attempted. It gives them also 
a basis for judging and evaluating supervision. 

6. It is an excellent test of the ability of the 
supervisory staff. Other reasons can be added. 

Good supervisory plans will possess the follow- 
ing three elements: 

1. A set of clearly stated definite objectives. 

2. A clear-cut outline of the means, devices, 
procedures to be utilized in the attainment of the 
objectives. 

3. A clear-cut outline of the criteria, checks, 
or tests to be applied to the results of supervision 
in order to determine the success or failure of 


the program. 


The steps in constructing supervisory pro- 
grams : 

1. Study or survey the situation by any means 
available and fitting in order to determine the 
needs of the system or building. 

2. Construct a total list of needs, problems, 
defects, or new departures which might be made 
into definite objectives. 

3. Select from this list a small number of these 
problems and state them definitely as the objec- 
tives for the term or year. 

4. Outline for each objective the specific and 
detailed procedures which will be utilized in 
achieving the ends sought. 

5. Outline clearly the criteria, tests, or checks 
which can be fairly used to determine the success 
or failure of the plan at the close of the period 
of its operation. 

6. Publish this plan in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form. Place it in the hands of teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, and, if necessary, 
devote a general meeting to explanation and 
discussion. (The amount of teacher participa- 
tion used n constructing the original plan will 
determine in some measure the course to be 
followed here.) 


7. Provide for flexibility. 
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Haynes, 


Walton, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
To the Teachers of Virginia: 

Another school year is at hand and at this 
time I wish to bring to your attention a matter 
that vitally affects all of us. I 
activities of your organization, the Virginia 


refer to the 


Education Association. 

I realize, of course, that nothing need be said 
in regard to the importance of a full member- 
ship of the Association for the coming session 
but you should know that we are entering upon 
one of the most important periods of the ex- 


istence of the Association. Many things have 


EDUCATION 


been accomplished by our organization in the 
past but we are on the threshold of even greater 
accomplishments. As you know, this is a legis- 
lative year and we have much work to do for 
our profession. 

As you enter upon your duties for the coming 
year, may | bespeak your active interest in your 
State Association and ask from you even greater 
cooperation in the immediate future than vou 


have given in the past. 


ROBERT W. HOUSE, President. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF EMOTIONAL 
ATTITUDES 


‘The editor realizes more strongly than ever 
the value and importance of a teacher’s under- 
standing and providing for in her daily teaching 
a fuller expression of the emotional life of the 
school children. In all of his teaching experi- 
ence he has emphasized the importance and 
value of positive and conscious attention on the 
part of teachers to the emotional life of the chil- 
dren. He called attention to the fact that psy- 
chologists generally had but little to say in the 
discussion of this subject, some of them dismiss- 
ing it with only a few paragraphs and none 
viving more than the brief space of a chapter 
with the probable exception of James, whose 
theory of the emotions has not generally been 
accepted by the more modern psychologists. An 
approved theory of the emotions is less import- 
ant than the practical aspects of a workable plan 
for securing the best and fullest results in mak- 
ing use of the emotional life of the school child 
for character building. We have not yet be- 
come sufficiently conscious of the importance of 
selecting materials for the curriculum in terms 
of the emotional attitudes of the children. There 
are a few wise and good teachers outstanding 
here and there in the public schools who have 
always consciously provided in the curriculum 
for the exercise of the emotional attitudes of 
their children and thus have established an abid- 
ing reputation for having built up proper stand- 
ards of character. How often have we heard 
grown up men and women attribute much of 


their success in life to this type of teaching. 
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Dr. Thomas Briggs of Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University, in a thoughtful volume en- 
titled Curriculum Problems devotes nearly half 
of it to a discussion of the educational value of 
the emotional attitudes and the importance of 
their being considered in curriculum making. 
lle says, “We feel more than we think. ‘Our 
intellect,’ wrote an unknown psychologist, ‘is a 
mere speck afloat on a sea of feeling.’ This 
speck is of tremendous importance, to be ap- 
preciated, respected, and increased however pos- 
The curriculum has been devoted to it. 
There is no depreciation of it, not the slightest, 


sible 


in a recognition of the incontrovertible fact that 
along with the speck of intellect, often dissolv- 
ing or profoundly modifying it, is an ocean of 
This must be a concern too of any 
We feel more, both 


feeling. 
comprehensive curriculum. 
quantitatively and qualitatively, than we think. 
‘One emotion will cover a multitude of ideas.’ ” 

He says further, “Education is concerned with 
the degree of emotionalization. There seem to 
be other factors, subtle and as yet not discov- 
ered, that determine the aniount of feeling that 
accompanies one’s attitudes. Other things be- 
ing at all equal, attitudes that are emotionalized 
are most likely to lead to action. Consequently 
education is concerned not merely with what at- 
titudes are established, but also to what degree 
each one is emotionalized. Moreover, as Ben D. 
Wood suggests, it is possible that we can build 
up a habit of ‘reserved feeling’ just as we some- 
times do of ‘reserved judgment.’ This would 
involve specific training in recognizing emotions 
in their incipiency or even in foreseeing and 
avoiding situations, expressions, and attitudes 
that are most potent in provoking emotional 
storms. 

“Why one attitude 
while another of apparently equal or greater 
soundness and importance does not, we know 
with little certainty. 


becomes emotionalized 


For the present we simply 
recognize that this is a fact. Furthermore as we 
observe and reflect we recognize the import- 
ance of emotionalized attitudes. An adult con- 
fronted by a recurrent situation is usually at 
once ready with an attitude, often highly emo- 
tionalized, toward it. The champion of funda- 


mentalism is an ignorant bigot or a sainted lead- 


er; the kaiser is a fallen hero to be pitied or an 
overthrown despot to be despised; a Jew is 
‘ereedy and selfish’ or ‘a patient sufferer of un- 
reasoning racial enmity.’ ” 

Still further he says, “As a result of inherit- 
ance and experience, sometimes single but more 
often multiple, every one develops a large num- 
ber of more or less generalized attitudes which 
condition and to a large extent determine all fu- 
ture responses. The feelings,” he continues, 
“move to action, they condition reception and 
the interpretation of facts. They are influential 
in integrating the members of a group. On 
them largely depend our friendships and our en- 


’ 


mities, our social happiness and success or fail- 
ure in life.” 

Dr. Briggs says that the school has done 
little or nothing to direct or create emotional 
attitudes which have so much to do with char- 
acter building. He says, “There is very little 
unhabituated action that is not stimulated by 
feeling and our ideal is an emotionalized atti- 
tude founded on soundly functioning intellect 
subject to critical review and modification when 
new factors appear. * * * * Even though the 
curriculum were wholly intellectual, which it is 
not, there are always along with the fact con- 
comitant learnings that are emotionalized and 
often dominate over great masses of the intel- 
lectualized.” Dr. Briggs deplores the fact that 
the school takes no official cognizance of the 
importance of the child’s emotions in school 
work, that teachers are left to follow their own 
inclinations and ideals. 

We quite agree with Dr. Briggs that it is time 
for us to find some more universally accepted 
way by which we may improve our method of 
selecting the materials for the curriculum with a 
view of establishing right emotional attitudes in 
our children toward the responsibilities of life. 

All good teachers, as they take up their work 
in September and think of incorporating new 
plans for the improvement of their instruction 
for the coming year, would do well to give 
thoughtful consideration to the importance and 
significance of giving a more intelligent atten- 
tion to a richer and fuller educational use of the 
emotionalized attitudes of the children 


they 
teach. 
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DEDICATION OF THE PREVENTORIUM 


The special exercises on June 22, 1929, at the 
University of Virginia formally dedicating the 
was an occasion. 


Preventorium interesting 


Short and appropriate addresses were made by 
Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Commissioner of 
Health, who originated the idea of such an in- 
stitution and for whom it is named, Dr. J. C. 
Flippin, Dean of the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia, Robert W. House, pres- 
ident of the Virginia Education Association, and 


cz 


sociation, 


Heatwole, executive secretary of the As- 
Fred M. Alexander, 


chairman of the Preventorium Committee, who 


representing 


was unable to be present. 

Dr. Charles G. Maphis in presiding at the 
occasion recited some interesting facts connected 
with the development of the Teachers Pavilion 
at Catawba Sanatorium for tubercular teachers, 
stating that the Preventorium idea was a direct 
outgrowth of the former. 

Dr. Willams congratulated the teachers of 
Virginia in carrying to a successful consumma- 
tion such an institution for the prevention and 
alleviation of the physical ills among their fel- 
lows and complimented the hospital staff for the 
service they are rendering to the teachers of 
Virginia. to the fact that 


it was the only instance he knew of where one 


He called attention 


of the State departments, the University, con- 
tributed to the physical welfare of the personnel 
in another department, the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Flippin, representing the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University and especially the hos- 
pital staff, pledged the best efforts of himself 
associates the 
He said that while they did not 


and his toward the success of 
undertaking. 
possess a fountain of youth those entering the 
Preventorium may expect to receive that stand- 
ard of service usually rendered by a modern well 
equipped hospital. It is known that Dr. Flippin 
himself gives his personal attention to every pa- 
tient who enters the Preventorium. 

Mr. House spoke of the long period of strug- 
gle the teachers have had in bringing to a suc- 
Preventorium idea and 


cessful realization the 


pronounced the following dedicatory words: 


We have just heard from the other speakers 
something of the services the Preventorium is 
rendering and proposes to render to the teachers 
of Virginia. I, therefore, reperesenting officially 
the body of teachers in this State whose contri- 
butions made possible this institution, do christen 
it The Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for 
Teachers and dedicate it to the prevention and 
the alleviation of human suffering forever among 


our fellow teachers. 


representing the 


The executive secretary, 


chairman of the Preventorium Committee, re- 
cited some facts in connection with collecting 
runds for the Preventorium project and referred 
to the important work certain officials had done 
in locating the institution and formulating a sat- 
isfactory contract with the board of visitors of 
the University and in determining a basis of co- 
operation with the medical staff of the hospital. 
He read the resolution passed by the Preven- 
torium Committee expressing appreciation for 
the cordial help the officials of the University 
Hospital gave in the process of constructing the 
building and furnishing the rooms and recited 
the inscription on the bronze tablet marker to 
be placed in the corridor of the Preventorium. 

Everybody referred to the Preventorium as an 
outstanding experiment in the annals of hospital 
practice and preventive medicine. 

Dr. John A. 
Hospital, has demonstrated in many ways his 


Hornsby, superintendent of the 


genuine interest in the project from the time it 
was decided to locate the Preventorium at the 
University Hospital. He gives much of his per- 
sonal attention to the patients in the Preven- 
torium in seeing to it that they are happy and 
comfortable and that they receive every atten- 
tion and care. 

The teachers who have been patients at the 
Preventorium so far have nothing but praise for 
it and for the medical service they received. 
One must make a visit to the Preventorium and 
talk to the patients to get any sort of an idea 


of what a wonderful institution it is and_ the 
splendid service it is rendering to teachers in 
alleviating their physical ills and thus making 
it possible for them to give to the State a maxi 


mum of service in the schoolrooms. 
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Preparation of Rural Teachers 


By L. W. HACKER, Professor of Rural Education, Normal, Illinois 


“Hil seven great aims or objectives of edu- 
cation (urban as well as rural) are (1) 
health, (2) home-family life, (3) funda- 
mental processes (or knowledge of tool subjects EF 
(4) vocations, (5) citizenship, (6) leisure, (7) 

cter. There are more fundamental likenesses 
rural education than there 


between urban and 


are differences. However, the differences are 
so great and important that it is almost certain 
that the success on the part of the rural teacher, 
supervisor and administrator is largely deter- 
mined by his understanding of these differences. 
In the past these unlikenesses have been almost 
We hope that differ- 
rural 


entirely environmental. 


ences in heredity between and urban 
groups will never be. 

These environmental differences with which 
the rural teacher should be acquainted break 
themselves into various groups. Some of the 
most important are (1) social, (2) organization, 
(3) management, and (4) skill. 

Rural Sociology: There is a definite place 
and field in the training of the teacher to obtain 
the knowledge of the sociology of rural life or 
rural community problems. The teacher must 
first be a good citizen in his community before 
he can function well as a teacher. More teachers 
who serve the rural areas fail for want of train- 
ing and knowledge of rural sociology than for 
any other reason. 

Organization: The nature of the school should 
determine its organization. It is expecting too 
much of every teacher to discover for himself 
which organization will be most advantageous 
for his school. The teaching life period of a 
teacher may pass before he will think of or de- 
vise the plan of organization which might be 


most helpful. Types of various successful or- 


ganizations need to be studied and interpreted 


an understanding and 
sympathetic leader. 
Management: 


of the 


The problems of management 


rural school (one-room as well as the 


village and consolidated) need careful study. 


The management of the environmental problems 
due to distance, isolation, climate, standards of 
living, vocations and the management of the 
school built up under the needed organization 
require special preparation. 

Skill: 
community and perform his duties well without 


To expect the teacher to go into the 


an opportunity for practice may be likened unto 
the surgeon without his internship, the printer 
without his experience as an apprentice, and 
the graduate of the agricultural college without 
Is it 
not nothing less than criminal for us to continue 


training on a farm or its related problems. 


to allow teachers to practice on the bodies, minds 
and souls of our rural boys and girls without 
the help and guidance along the lines that 
scientific research has proven to be good? This 
skill cannot be obtained from the text any more 
than one can learn to swim by reading a book. 
Neither does observation of good teaching solve 
the problem. The observation of a person eat- 
ing a meal will not give tissue building food or 
satisfy one’s hunger. Growth and skill are de- 
veloped by participation after the good has been 
supplied in balanced and digestible proportions. 

Our teachers’ colleges need affiliated rural 
schools of various types where students can do 
cadet teaching and serve as an apprentice in a 
“natural” situation under the guidance and in- 
fluence of trained and successful administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. 

The solutions of our problems will come very 
slowly without an understanding of the parents 
and homes where the pupils spend their first im- 
portant and formative six years, as well as the 
majority of the wakeful hours of the public 
The 


community 


school period in the school of the home. 


knowledge of the neighborhood, 
problems, and human relationships of the group 
will furnish the key to unlock the door which 
stands in the way of educational progress in 
thousands and thousands of rural communities 


in America. 
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VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF 
SHORTHAND 
(Continued from page 8) 
noise of type 
writers, This 
would keep the pupils on the qui vive, ready to 


telegrams, and articles amidst the 


adding machines, and voices. 


take dictation at any time, with pencils sharpen- 
ed and all other material ready. 

What we should strive to do, and that with 
all sincerity of purpose, is to combine from the 
old methods and the new the things we know 
will help lead our pupils into a newer outlook 
regarding commercial education and its great 


value. 


WORK AND OBJECTIVES OF PRINCE 
WILLIAM EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Each teacher in Prince William county is a member 
of both the local and State units, and each member has 
felt an inner urge of supporting the objectives of the 
Virginia Education Association as enumerated in the 
February, 1929, issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation to the greatest extent of his ability. It is said 
that “A chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” In 
order to strengthen the “State chain” there should be a 
strong “district link’ followed up by a strong “county 
link.” The objective of the local association should be 
to make the “local link” as strong as the “district link,” 
thereby making a “State chain” that is indivisible. 

In my opinion the local organization could have no 
greater objective than to work out and follow up the 
With the coopera- 
hard to make 


objectives of the State organization. 


tion of every member it would not be 
the “local unit’? as strong as the “district unit,’ thus 
making for a stronger, as well as a longer, “State chain.” 

In making such a chain it is necessary to plan definite 
localized objectives to meet the local needs. For ex- 
Fairfax county could not use the same objectives 


By adhering 


ample: 
as Prince William county, or 
to the two objectives that 

(1) to endorse the State objectives, and (2) to formu- 


vice versa. 
have been given, namely, 
late localized objectives to meet local needs, the “local 
unit” will become a strong link making a strong “district 
link” thereby completing the “State chain.” 
The following are some objectives which may meet 
the needs of our local organizations: 
1. The promotion of health education. 
2. Development of a Community League in each school 
in the county. 
Development of a Junior League in each school in the 
county. 
. A fully equipped school that will aid in more efficient 
teaching. 
Raising the standard to a minimum requirement of 
two years’ college preparation for teachers. 
. An adequate salary scale to meet the demands of the 


improved teaching forces BEATRIX CLARK. 


EDUCATION 


A SUGGESTION TO SUPERINTENDENT3 


Painter, 


The following is a 


report by Superintendent F. 4 


Sotetourt county, required of every principg 
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Educational News and Comments 


Linscott Ballentine, assistant State supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, in charge of foreman- 
ship and industrial teacher training, has tendered his 
resignation to the State Board of Education, effective 
June 30, to accept a position as supervisor of apprentices 
in the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 


pany. Mr. Ballentine has been connected with the State 
Soard for Vocational Education for the past six years, 
during which time he has conducted conferences on im- 
proving foremanship in over a hundred industries in the 
tate 
<< 
Me. E. B. BroApwateEr, former principal of the Ap- 


palachia High School, has accepted the principalship of 
Meriwether Lewis school this year. He is employed 
jointly by the Albemarle county school board and the 
University of Virginia and he will serve as critic teacher 
for the University where he will have the rank of 
instructor. 


<> 


SEVERAL changes have been made in the personnel of 
the division superintendents of the State. 

Mr. J. Milton Shue, former superintendent of schools 
of Accomac county, has been appointed division super- 
intendent of the schools of Henrico by the Henrico 
county school board to fill the place of Mr. David W. 
Peters, who resigned to accept the position of supervisor 
of secondary education in the State Department. Mr. Shue 
is a graduate of the University of Richmond and has had 
wide experience in school work, holding the position of 
principal in the Farmville, Parksley and Waverly high 
schools and also having had more than five years of 
service as division superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Wilbert T. Woodson of Fairfax assumed his 
duties as superintendent of Fairfax county on July 1. 
He succeeds Mr. M. D. Hall who resigned. 

Mr. WV. E. Maxey has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of succeeding Mr. P. C. 
Williams. 


Powhatan county 


Mr. R. N. Copeland has been made superintendent of 
Prince George county and the city of Hopewell to suc- 
ceed Mr. R. K. Hoke, rseigned. 

Mr. R. J. Johnson succeeds Mr. J. H. Carroll as super- 
intendent of Princess Anne county. 

Mr. Guy H. Brown has been appointed superintendent 
of the city of Mr. Brown succeeds 
Mr. M. B. Dickinson, deceased. 

Mr. H. A. Wise has been elected superintendent of 
Accomac county to succeed Mr. J. Milton Shue. 


Fredericksburg. 


<> 


CLARKE 
with Mr. 


Mr. Robertson assumed his new duties on July 1 and 


county has been made a separate division 
A. F. Robertson, of Crozet, as superintendent. 


S now located at Berryville. 


Mr. Roperr W. House, formerly principal of the 
Prospect High School, has been elected principal of the 
Salem and will take over his new duties 
September 1. 

Mr. House at the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Atlanta was elected 
N. E. A. director for Virginia. 

<> 

Mr. Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the high school 
at Newport News, attended the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the past summer. 


schools 


summer session of 


<> 


Miss RutuH Pyrt te, of Lincoln, Nebraska, was elected 
president of the National I:ducation Association at its 
annual meeting in Atlanta in July. Miss Pyrtle is 
principal of the Bancroft high school of Lincoln. It is 
interesting to know that Miss Pyrtle was born in 
Virginia, especially since the president of the N. E. A. 


two years ago, Miss Cornelia Adair, is also a 
Virginian. 
Henry Lester Smith of Indiana was re-elected 


treasurer and Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta was elected 
second vice president. 

Mr. Uel Lamkin, the retiring president, will auto- 
matically become first vice president. 


<> 


News of the death of Dr. James L. Sibley from yellow 
fever was received in July. Dr. Sibley was editor of 
The Educational Outlook published at Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, and was designated by Governor King of 
Liberia as adviser to the Department of Education for 
the republic. He went to Liberia a few years ago from 
Alabama. His many friends in Virginia will be grieved 


to learn of his death. 
<> 


Mr. A. C. Cooper, who resigned as superintendent of 
schools of Henrico county last fall to study at the 
University of Virginia, has accepted the principalship 
of the Crozet High School, Albemarle county. 

<> 


A leave of absence was granted to Mr. E. E. Worrell, 
supervisor of rural education, to study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the summer of 
1929. 

<> 

Mr. H. L. Sutrrince, for the past ten years head of 
the schools of Big Stone Gap, has been elected principal 
of Lane High School, Charlottesville. He entered upon 
his duties August 20. Mr. Sulfridge graduated from the 
normal school department of William and Mary College 
in 1916. He spent several summers in attendance at the 
University of Chicago and Columbia University from 
which latter institution he received his M. A. degree in 


\ugust of this year. 
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VIRGINIA was well represented at the annual conven- 
National Association at Atlanta 
July 4. forty or more in 


tion of the Education 
June 28 to 
attendance. 
As is 
breakfasted together on Monday morning at the Atlanta- 
Hotel. The Virginians 


There were 


customary at the meetings the Virginians 


siltmore following 
registered : 


Miss Isabel P. 
Miss Eleanor 
Mrs. Ted Borron 
Miss Elisabeth 
Miss Saunders 
Miss Jessie 
George W. Orr Big Stone Gap. 
J. C.. Bihote Blackstone. 
Miss Naomi Wagner Bland, 

T. R. Witten 

Mrs. T. R. Witten 
W. Carl Whitlock 
Miss Emily Hobbs 
Miss Sada Gilbert 
Miss Lucile Orr 
Mrs. R. B. L. Gilley 
Joe Orr 

Mrs. M. C. Orr 
Miss Leslie Fox 
Miss Edna S. Pattie 
Robert M. Newton 
Mrs. Helen B. 
Mrs. Lewis EF. 
Miss Minnie Belle Arnold 
Miss Grace ‘lrittipoe 
Supt. Joseph H. Saunders 
Miss Anne V. Parker 
Miss Flossie Jackson 
Mrs. FE. B. Joynes 

Miss 


Aldie. 
Aldie. 
. Amelia. 


Goode 
Gilbert 

Sones \melia. 
Lois Bedford. 


Saunders Bedford. 


Broadnax. 
Broadnax. 
Charlottesville. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden, 
Dryden, 
Dryden, 
.Front Royal. 
.Front Royal. 
Hampton. 
Rodrick 
Steele 


Leesburg. 
Lexington. 
Lovettsville. 
Lucketts. 

News. 
News. 


Newport 
Newport 
. Norfolk. 
. Norfolk. 
. Norfolk. 
Norfolk. 
.Pennington Gap. 
Portsmouth. 


Lucy Mason Holt 
Miss Antoinette Pool 
Supt. S. J. Shelburne 
Miss Lee 1). Harris 
Miss Lizzie M. Townsend 
Mrs. Margaret H. 
Miss Kate V. Anthony 
Miss Cornelia Adair 
Miss Grace Shumaker 
Mrs. Elma M. Waddell 
Miss V. Meredith 
J. H. Montgomery 
Thomas D. Eason 

Kk. E. Worrell 

William 1D. 
Frank L. 
Robert W. 
T. D. Foster 
Mrs. T. D. 


Portsmouth. 
Forbes Richmond. 
. Richmond. 
Richmond. 
Richmond. 
Richmond. 
Kate Richmond. 
Richmond. 
Richmond, 
Richmond, 
Gresham Richmond. 
Crone Richmond. 
Salem. 
Waverly. 
Waverly. 


House 


Foster 


Ohio, was selected as the 


1930. 


Columbus, 
meeting in July, 


were 


next place of 


OF EDUCATION 


Mr. C. W. State supervisor of textbook; 
and school libraries, has been granted a leave of absence 


DICKINSON, 


to pursue graduate study in library science at Teacher; 

College, Columbia University. Mr. Dickinson will be on 

1929, to June 1, 1930. 

<> 
On July 1, 1929, Mr. D. W. 

intendent of schools of Henrico county, 


leave from September 1, 


formerly super- 
began his work 


Peters, 


as State supervisor of secondary education in the De. 
Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Peters 
Groseclose who has returned t 


partment of Education, 
succeeds Mr. Henry C. 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute to continue his duties 
as associate professor of agricultural education. 
> 
THE State 
at the Atlanta meeting of the 


Department of Education was represented 
National Education Asso- 
of the State 
supervisor of rural 


Thomas D. Eason, secretary 


Worrell, 


supervisor of negr 


ciation by 
Board of Education, FE. E. 
education, and W. D. 
education. 


Gresham, 


<> 


At the June meeting of the State Board of Education 
Mr. C. J. Hyslup, assistant principal of the 
High School, Norfolk, Virginia, 
supervisor of trade and 
Mr. Linscott 
Newport 


Blair Junior 
was appointed assistant 
industrial education to succee( 
who has accepted a_ position 
Shipbuilding and Dry Doek 


Jallentine, 
News 
Hyslup reported for duty at the Depart: 


with the 
Company. Mr. 
and will devote 2 


ment of Education on September 1, 


major portion of his time to work in high schools, ¢ 
pecially in connection with vocational guidance. 


<> 


Ms. Ora Hart 
education, was one of the Virginia representatives at. tht 


AVERY, supervisor of home economic 


meeting of the American Child Health Association whic 


was held at Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., on June Ji 


to. Zi. 


> 


SPEAKING of guidance in the high school and the im 


portance of courses that are experimental and revealing 
it has been ascertained that eighty per cent of all peopl 
they finally do in life and move fow 


drift into what 


times before they find themselves. 


Art the Educa 


tion Association, life 


National 
bestowed ot 


recent Atlanta meeting of the 


membership was 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University. This 
will be presented to him with appropriate ceremony 6 
October 2 


the seventieth anniversary of his birth on 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a gift of $100,000 
ly the Carnegie Corporation of New York to be used for 
the establishment of a library school for the training of 
ins in connection with the opening of the library 
of the University of North 
huilt at a cost of $625,000. 


i] of five years, and at the conclusion of that time, 


librart 
Carolina which has been 
The gift will be spread over 
a pe rl 
the university will be morally obligated to carry on the 
which then will amount to 


school, the maintenance of 


about $16,000 annually. This school will be the only 


such institution in the South save the Carnegie Library 


School at Atlanta. 


It is reported in the daily papers that the American 
Federation of Teachers at its recent meeting in Chicago 
adopted a resolution against public regulation of teachers’ 
private lives such as those obtaining in a North Caro- 
lina community, where the school board requires all 
teachers to be in bed by 8 P. M.; those in an Iowa 
school district, where teachers are prohibited from play- 
ing bridge, and those in a Michigan town, where all 
teachers must wear smocks touching the ground. 

<> 

Miss OLive Gray,’ who was Asssistant Superintendent 
of Schools at Hutchinson, Kansas, has joined the edi- 
torial department of Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Book Reviews 


ScHOOL PRINCIPAL AS ADMINISTRATOR, by 
Heath and Company, 


HIGH 
Roberts and Draper. D. C. 


THE 


Publishers. 

[he Foreword, written by President L. D. Coffman 
Minnesota, calls attention to the 
and economic 


of The University of 
changing demands of the new social 
order. In terse, clear statements he points to the grow- 
ing public demand that we form a new concept of the 
function and aim of the public high school and that we 
realize that the high school should offer a curriculum 
which is not purely college preparatory. 

To meet adequately the growing demands, the office of 
high school principal calls for a man _ possessed of 
“ability and professional zeal of a high order” says Presi- 
His word picture of a real principal are 


“To training, ability, zeal and 


dent Coffman. 
worthy of reproduction. 
judgment must be added an exalted conception of the 
higher and finer values of human life and a sympathy 
with and belief in human nature, Without these qualities 
he is doomed to failure, for without them his school will 
be an institution for the training of the mind alone; 
with them it will be an institution for training man- 
hood and womanhood in addition.” 

The book, unlike many books in this field, does not 
It is not 
a book of devices nor is it historical or academic. List- 
ing and describing as it does the administrative, super- 
visory, and extra-curricular duties and_ responsibilities 
of the principal in a clear and convincing manner, the 
hook should prove definitely helpful and practical not 
only to present day principals but to those in training 


contain countless pages devoted to theorizing. 


for high school principalships as well. 


W. N. H. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 





“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival’’...... $0.25 
“Sideshows 50 NCW StURIS. 0.00060 000006000 45 
“What and How of Am. Circus”.......... .50 
“sorenaw & Fells Im. Cwene” «.60c0cccesess .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” «0.000000 1.00 
“How to put on an Amateur Circus”.... 1.75 


Unused Mdse, Returnable. 
Xenia, Ohio 


. Catalog Free. 
225 W. Market St. ALBERT V. JENSEN 











THEORY AND JECHNIQUE OF WOMEN’S BASKET BALL, by 
Fish. D. C. Heath and Company, Publishers. 

Basket ball has come to occupy a commanding place 
in the school life of Virginia high school girls. How- 
ever, due to the limited teaching force of many high 
schools the direction of this important school activity 
has to be entrusted to inexperienced coaches who have 
little or no conception of the true educational advantages 
to be derived from the sport itself. Many schools with 
good basket ball material are also going through season 
after season with a string of defeats that could be turned 
into victories if the coach knew something of the science 
and technique of play. To schools of this type this book 
should prove a boon. While primarily the book is in- 
tended to create an interest in basket ball for its educa- 
tional advantages nevertheless it abounds with much in- 
formation on technique. It is profusely illustrated by 
cuts and diagrams and is written in simple understandable 
It should be found in the library of every 


W. N. H. 


language. 
high school. 


A CHARACTER BooK FOR THE SIXTH Grape, by Curtis 
Gentry. D.C. Heath and Company, Publishers. 
This is something new and something worth while in 
the educational field. The book is a collection of gems 
from literature and stories of great characters which are 
inspirational. Each exercise is followed by thought- 
stimulating questions cleverly designed to bring out the 
of the child’s character. ‘The book is de- 


used at regular intervals such as many 


better part 
signed to be 
teachers now devote to arithmetic work books, etc. It 
will be well worth the time of any teacher to examine 


this book. W. N. H. 


college and normal graduates for emergency 
vacancies, Best openings in Commercial, Latin, Manual 
Training, Public School Music and Art combinations, 
Mathematics, Science, Athletics, lst and 7th grades. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Va. 


Need 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later 
FOR 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
The World’s Largest and Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine 


Visual Aids 
for All Grades 


in the New 
Rotogravure 
Picture Section 


BACH month the Rotogravure 
Picture Section of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans pro- 
vides eight pages of pictures 
selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of 
Geography, History, Art, Indus- 
try, Nature Study and other 
subjects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. All of 


MASE your teaching this year more enjoyable and suc- 
cessful than ever before by subscribing now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This very helpful and inspiring teachers’ magazine 
you once each month during the school year—ten large, 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 

The Contents are of an eminently practical and usable character 
and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material 
for use in all branches of elementary school work. Special attention 
is also given to such important subjects as Health Education, The 
School Lunch, Sewing, Manual Training, Nature Study, Reading and 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


will come to 
handsome 





Some of the Valuable Features 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, Window 
Decorations, etc. 

Eight-page Rotogravure Picture 
Section in each issue (see de- 
scription at left) providing an 
abundance of material for visual 
instruction. 





Contents of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
ad PRIMARY PLANS 


for the 10 issues 

published during 

the school year of 
1928-29 


these pictures are beautifully 
reproduced in brown gravure. 

Eighty pages in Rotogravure 
(containing more than 400 pic- 
tures) will be supplied during 
the school year. There will be 
as much other material in each 
issue as before —making the 
Rotogravure Picture Section 
distinctly an extra feature but 
with no extra charge as the 
subscription price remains the 
same. 
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The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Approved by Virginia State Board of Education for Use in 
Public School Libraries. State Aid Allowed. 


The Book of Knowledge, already in the homes of more edited by Dr. A. H. Edgerton of the University of 
than 2,500,000 boys and girls, is the only informational Wisconsin. 
work they will read in preference to fiction. Here the Every picture in The Book of Knowledge—and there 
interesting, essential knowledge of the world is pre- are no less than 15,000 in the new edition—has some- 
sented in brief, richly illustrated chapters, arranged in thing important to say. They illustrate the facts of 
progressive order under eighteen simple headings: The science, the life of nature, the wonders of the stars. 
Department of “Wonder” answers their questions; In beautiful colors and soft gravure tints they re- 
“Familiar Things” shows them the great workshops of produce the great masterpieces of painting, sculpture 
industry: “Plant Life.” “Animal Life” and “Our Own and architecture—there are more than 1,200 master- 
Life” explain the marvels of the world outdoors and pieces shown, the most comprehensive and beautiful 
of their own bodies; “The Earth” tells about land, air, Collection of art subjects ever made in any book for 
ies and sky: “All Countries.” “The United States” and children. These thousands of striking educational pic- 
Canada” show, with many pictures, the varied life of ‘TS form a connected history of the world’s life im- 
— = 3 , byl engage fF ie “The Fi Arts.” possible to grasp by the written word alone. 

peers Se ee Gee; Se, Ee Pe Srey Dr. Lewis M. Terman, leader of a state-wide survey 
Stories, Poetry, Famous Books,” “Golden Deeds of children’s reading, says: “The Book of Knowledge 
nd “Men and Women” spread before them the cultural really makes learning interesting to growing minds. 
reasures of the world; “Things To Make and To Do” A goodly proportion of the gifted children I have been 
§ a section of industrial arts, for school and home, studying seem to have been brought up on it.” 
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= 45th sine York, N. Y. , . | Nature Study Unit 

BES°y, pont me FREE, the complete, chapter, <Rontale ‘ :; 
s, | Roadside Plants 


Name 
and Weeds” 


with 29 illustrations 
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YOU NEED THESE NOW 


Have You Received Our New 1929 Catalog? Copy Will Be Mailed on Request. 
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THE CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER 
GRAEMER ROLL TOILET 
PAPER 


Te 

TUR New LiQuiD PAS! | y FLOOR BRUSHES 
SOLD B 

[Roun OL pL ; 1,000 sheets to the roll, 100 ff 





SCHOOL SUP é (Horse Hair) rolls to the case, size of sheet 
RICHMOND, Te 4% by 434. Per Case....$7.25 ff 
WITT, . ' 


Our Special Paste Yyy, / qi }) sf an We carry a complete line 
A perfect liquid adhesive; vi Alf ‘ of school supplies of every 
alwaysready. Never dries up. Vy H Ii) i \ / 
Each Per doz. Yj Yi sh Ii MVNA \ \ description, furniture and 
Gallons 25 “ideals ps rnc ens erin equipment for your require- | 
Quarts ) 75 e 
Pints 50 No. &3—14 inches 5 a. 
5%4-0z. handy des No. 603—16 inches ............ ; Immediate shipments. 
* No. 603—18 inche 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 























All the best from the past; all that the present approves— 


MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


A new six-book series of arithmetics for grades three through eight 








by 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES and THOMAS THEODORE GOFF 


These basal arithmetics are outstanding for their careful gradation, their appealing 
style and attractive, helpful illustrations, and for the completeness with which they 
differentiate, develop, and drill upon numerical combinations and arithmetical pro- 
cesses. Their testing equipment, an integral part of the books, is full and thorough. 


Available also in three-book edition 
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